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HEINE. 


rT; EINE’s Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos!” Such is the daring title 

on a recent volume of selections made by Mr. Snodgrass, 
and published by Mr. Tribner. It suggests the well-known criticism 
on the “ Beauties of Shakespeare,” for, indeed, there is no page of 
Heine’s without its wit, wisdom, and pathos. Yet here is a useful and 
neat volume, which may be regarded as a sort of index to Heine’s 
thoughts written by himself. The book is mentioned here because its 
translations have been used in this paper, whose aim, however, is not 
included in that of the work, namely, to present a study of the man 
Heine himself. In a special sense, the thoughts of Heine are an index 
to his life, and his life is an index to the times in which he lived. Or, 
perhaps, he might be better described as a dial on which the shadows 
and the sunbeams of his generation are spiritualized in a way altogether 
peculiar, so that his ideas reflect movements of world-wide character. 
“It is because he unites so much wit with so much pathos that Heine 
is so effective a writer,” says Matthew Arnold. The wit is the other 
side of the pathos, and the pathos is born of Heine’s vicarious suffer- 
ings for the happier thinkers of to-day. This is the secret of the 
tenderness felt by scholars and poets for the memory of Heine. Even 
his faults seem better than the conventional virtues around him; his 
every blemish corresponds with a beauty in his literary bequest to the 
world in which he passed a life so brief and unsatisfactory. 

Heinrich Heine, the son of a poor Jew of Diisseldorf, was born in 
that place December 13, 1799. “Around my cradle,” he said, 
“shimmered the last moonbeams of the eighteenth century, and the 
first morning rays of the nineteenth.” The French were then masters 
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of Disseldorf, and the boy was put to school at a Lyceum under a 
French priest, a man scholarly and liberal. The only striking object 
there was a large wooden Christ on the cross; that was constantly 
before him, with its painted blood and wooden agony; and he was 
impressed by it, for he had sorrows of his own. The irregular verbs 
were being flogged into him, and the Jewish boy used to stand before 
this image and pray, “O thou poor and also tormented God, I pray 
thee, if it be possible, that I may get by heart the irregular verbs.” 
He did not similarly pray to the classic deities about whom he was 
studying, for he was taught to understand them, but not the crucified 
one. He did not yet even understand that he, also, as a Jew, must 
one day share that crucifixion of one of his race; for French rule 
meant Jewish equality. He had many a time to look back upon his 
memory of Napoleon riding through Diisseldorf as a vision of vanished 
greatness; for the battle of Leipsic ended French rule in the Rhine 
provinces, and with it Jewish liberties. It also closed the Lyceum at 
Diisseldorf, and sent the boy Heine to pass many years in the vain 
endeavor to master the art and mystery of commerce. He was sent 
to Hamburg, where his uncle, Solomon Heine, resided, a wealthy 
banker. This uncle did his best to make Heinrich into a man of busi- 
ness, and this struggle against nature was carried on for years. Heine 
came to detest Hamburg beyond all other places, and in one of his 
letters he says that all the citizens there gradually assumed the shape 
of numerals. _ He observes every Sunday, on their solemn way to 
church, slender 1 and his buxom wife 3, and so on with the rest—they 
are all arithmetical. The commercial plan having failed, the banker 
and his nephew part—unfortunately, not in a friendly way—and at 
nineteen the youth, who has already been-writing poetry, makes his 
way to the University of Bonn to study law. The great man there 
was August Wilhelm von Schlegel, just then exciting among the stu- 
dents that ardor in the study of early German literature which has 
since been so fruitful. Heine found, under Schlegel’s influence, that 
his taste for literature could not be chilled out of him by poverty; and 
though at Bonn, and then at Gottingen, he studied law and made an 
effort to practice it, he was brought to the sad conclusion that his only 
powers were those of a literary artist, a poet, a critic. A sad conclu- 
sion, indeed, for he was without resources, one of a despised race, and 
without the popular taste or talent. He had managed, however, to 
get an excellent education ; he attended the lectures of Hegel at Ber- 
lin, and enjoyed the friendship of that great man. At Gdttingen he 
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had discovered that he had no faith in the dogmas of Judaism, and 
was baptized in the Lutheran Church. That was in his twenty-fifth 
year. Then he traveled in many lands; the weird of the wandering 
race was upon him, not only in his own nature, but in the political 
conditions of the time. 

He came to England and wrote a book about this country, its 
machine-like religion and fearful Sabbaths, and much else, for which 
the English could never forgive him. That was natural, for Heine 
aimed to tell the truth. He was the best European traveler, and no 
other work equals his “ Pictures of Travel” for fine characterization 
of European communities. He also wrote poetry while he wandered, 
never any that was poor; much that was great. 

His political satires on Prussia brought him notice to quit Germany. 
He went to Hamburg, and there witnessed an outrageous ‘riotous 
attack on the Jews. That was the first light flared upon his new faith. 

In 1830 he writes to his friend Bérne, from the lonely little island 
of Heligoland, “I am weary, and long for rest. I shall certainly pro- 
cure myself a German nightcap and pull it over my ears. If I only 
knew where, at the present time, to lay my head. In Germany? 
That is impossible. Every instant I should be disturbed by a police- 
man giving me a shake to ascertain whether I was really asleep. The 
very idea of this destroys all my peace of mind. But whither indeed 
shall I betake myself? Back again to the south? To the land where 
the citron and the orange bloom? Alas! before every citron-tree 
stands an Austrian sentinel and thunders forth his terrible ‘ Who goes 
there?’ Or shall I go northward? Or toward the northeast? Alas! 
these polar bears—the Russians—are more dangerous than ever since 
they have become civilized, and have begun to wear kid gloves. Or 
shall I return to England, where I would be hung in effigy, much less 
live in person? One ought to be paid to reside in England, whereas, 
instead of that, the expense of living there is double what it costs 
elsewhere. No! let me never return to that abominable country, 
where the machines conduct themselves like men, and the men like 
machines. The noise of the former and the silence of the latter is 
equally distressing. When I was presented to the Governor of 
Heligoland, after this typical Englishman had stood for several 
minutes before me motionless and silent, I felt unconsciously tempted 
to get behind him, in order to see whether they had not forgotten to 
wind up this machine. Or shall I betake myself to America—to that 
huge prison of freé men, where the invisible fetters would be more 
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galling to me than the visible ones at home; and where the most 
odious of all tyrants—the mob—exercises its brutal authority. Thou 
knowest what I think of this accursed land, which I used to love 
before I had understood it. And yet my trade of liberator compels 
me publicly to praise and extol this country! Oh, you good German 
peasants, go to America! You will there find neither princes nor 
nobles; all men are alike there; all are equally churls—except, 
indeed, a few millions whose skins are black or brown, and who are 
treated like dogs.” 

In 1830 a revolution broke out at Paris. That movement fascinated 
this restless spirit longing for rest. -Thither he went; Paris became 
his home; he married a French Catholic wife; he became a Parisian, 
insomuch that M. Thiers described him as “the wittiest Frenchman 
since Voltaire.” He wrote many of his works in French, of which 
he was entire master. Some eighteen years of this life in Paris con- 
stitute the whole brightness of Heine’s life. Though poor in pecun- 
iary, as he was rich in intellectual, resources, he had some true friends, 
and enjoyed the companionship of the finest writers in that capital. 
Heine was gradually attaining something like happiness when, in his 
forty-eighth year, paralysis began to steal over him, and for the 
remaining eight years his mattress, to use his own expression, was his 
coffin. During that eight years of wretchedness he wrote cheerful and 
loving letters to his aged mother, who dwelt at Hamburg, never hint- 
ing at his misery and pain, so that the old lady lived in the belief that 
her beloved son was healthy and happy, till she heard of his death. 
He died in 1856. 

Outwardly this seems a somewhat prosaic life for a great man to 
live in such stirring times. But amid these events a pilgrim’s progress 
went on, and spiritual life-history, whose import has been recognized 
with increasing interest every year since Heine’s death. The awaken- 
ing intellect of this Jew, on whose brow Christian baptism had only 
brought out the sign of his doom, discovered him, indeed, like Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, in a City of Destruction. He was never ashamed of 
being a Jew as to race, but he found Judaism as a “religion” merely a 
spiritual sarcophagus. He valued the history, the poetry and the sym- 
bols of Judaism far more than any other Jew of his time, and could not 
be satisfied with the passionless, bloodless tradition it generally repre- 
sented. It was no “religion” at all to one so cultured and humanized 
as Heine. Most Jews looked upon the Bible as their “ family chron- 
icle,” while to him it was the heart of humanity, The despised race 
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had the faults of an aristocracy and none of its advantages. They did 
not, like their ancestors of old, respect the gods of other nations, and 
possess rites by which such deities might be conciliated on fit occa- 
sion; they regarded themselves as favorites of the only deity in 
existence. “He is monarch, the Jews are his nobles, and Palestine is 
the Exarchate of God.” These are Heine’s pregnant words; and the 
very warmth of his rebellion confirms the genuineness of his assertion 
that he “loves the Jews personally.” “ Jewish history is beautiful,” 
he writes; “but the latter-day Jews reflect discredit on their ances- 
tors, who would otherwise be placed far above the Greeks and 
Romans.” His experience, we must remember, was much like that 
of Spinoza. That great Jew also found that Judaism had no place 
for a thinker resolved to utter his thought fully and freely, and esti- 
mating any good man as the Jew’s equal. And it is well enough, in 
these days, when Jews are suffering cruel wrongs, that their friends, 
of which the present writer is one, should understand clearly the light 
shed by the experiences of Spinoza and Heine upon what must still 
be called “the Jewish Problem.” There is so much in the attitude of 
the Jews toward Christendom which excites the sympathy of liberal 
minds, so much in their patient invincibility under never-ending mar- 
tyrdoms which commands admiration, that some are liable to forget 
that whatever is distinctive in their dogmatic system is the survival of 
a primitive hard and ascetic theocracy. 

For many centuries a nation without a country, they have had only 
an abstract country to which they might be loyal. Where others are 
willing to die for Fatherland, Jews have been willing to die for a holy 
tradition ; where others have been loyal to king or emperor, approach- 
ing such with ceremonies, bendings of the knee, flattery, the Jews 
have been loyal to a sacred name, a monarch long unable to influence 
the affairs of the world; him they still approach with ceremonies, 
etiquette, courtier-like forms and flatteries, such as are now thought 
childish even when displayed before a human monarch. 

Individuals—though this was hardly known in Spinoza’s, and was 
still rare in Heine’s, time—-spiritualize these things. But great hearts 
and minds hold work for the world; and such Judaism has steadily 
sacrificed on its altars of tradition, from Spinoza to Heine, from Heine 
to the Mendelssohns, and from these again to the Disraelis. These 
have been compelled to make their painful exodus from Judaism as 
from another Egypt. 

In Heine there was the force of a much further journey than he 
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contemplated when he passed through the baptism which seemed to 
promise repose to his tempest-tossed youth. To this day it is doubt- 
ful if there exists another book which, so well as Heine’s “ Ludwig 
Borne,” sets forth the glory and the moral significance of Jewish his- 
tory; the grandeur of its leaders and inspirers, the value of the Bible; 
and at the same time so clearly makes manifest, and so eloquently, the 
fact that these splendid antiquities make the tomb of their present 
literal worshippers. Mohammed called the Jews the “ People of the 
Book;” Hegel said they were the “ People of the Spirit.” Heine says, 
“ Moses provided, as it were, material bulwarks for the Spirit against 
the encroachments of the luxury of neighboring peoples. Round 
about the field wherein he had sown the Spirit, he planted, as a pro- 
tecting hedge, the inflexible ceremonial law and an egotistical nation- 
ality. But when once the plant—the Holy Spirit—had struck its 
roots so deeply, and had sprung up to such a heaven-reaching height 
that it could never be uprooted, then came Jesus Christ: he tore down 
the barrier of the ceremonial law that had henceforth no useful pur- 
pose to serve, and he even pronounced the doom of Jewish national- 
ism. He summoned all the nations of the earth to their heritage in 
the kingdom of God, formerly the exclusive possession of a chosen 
people. He bestowed on the whole of humanity the citizenship of 
Israel.” 

Such were the sentiments with which this young Jew embraced what 
seemed to him Christianity. It was at a time when Lessing had given 
Germany a new gospel in “Nathan, the Wise,” and that exaltation of 
a noble Jew, a great Mussulman, and a brave Christian, in one glowing 
tableau around the apotheosis of human virtue, was becoming a new 
passion-play of the German stage. There rose in this poetic and 
scholarly youth the vision of a Christianity become great and human. 
But he did not remark that even Lessing did not venture to give his 
drama the natural ending of marriage between the Christian knight 
and the Jewess. Heine lived to see that early dream fade forever. 
He found that the element which the Teutonic nations prized in 
Christianity was not Christ’s humanity, but that very Judaism he was 
trying to escape. “The Teutonic races,” he now writes, ‘‘compre- 
hended Christianity by reason of their spiritual affinity with the 
Jewish moral principle—with Judaism in general. The Jews are the 
Germans of the East, and in our day the Protestants in Germanic 
countries, in Scotland, America, Germany, Holland, are nothing else 
than old Oriental Jews. The life of Palestine appears among these 
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sects as if daguerreotyped; the contours are scrupulously accurate, 
but the whole presents a dull gray aspect, and there is a total absence 
of the warm and rich color of the Promised Land.” Worse, still, that 
liberty and love of liberty which had characterized the Jews through- 
out their history he finds not in Christian-Judaized Germany. Writing 
once about Moses, whom he passionately admired, and remembering 
how, at a period when slavery was universal, he made provision for 
emancipating men, but, in case a man declined to be free, that incor- 
rigible mass of servility should be nailed by the ear to his master’s 
door-post, Heine exclaims, “‘O Moses, our teacher! reach me ham- 
mer and nails that I may nail our sentimental slaves in black-red- 
and-gold livery by their long ears to the Brandenburg gate.” Black, 
red and gold are the Prussian colors, and Heine’s sarcasm is one 
which the revival of the military régime in Germany may help us to 
appreciate just now in a wholesome way. 

The battle of Leipzig, which drove the French back across the 
Rhine, drove with them that Voltairian liberalism and that love of 
equality which the revolution had imposed even on imperialism. The 
laws which had protected the Jews were canceled, and Heine found 
himself, with Luther's protest in one hand and Lessing’s “ Nathan” 
in the other, a baptised Lutheran arrayed against his own race. That 
was the virtual end of Heine’s Christianism. His Jewish blood trans- 
fuses his writings, and its pulses are often felt throbbing in his most 
casual thought. ‘The sense of pleasure in the noble, the beautiful, 
and the good may often be imparted through education, but the sense 
of pleasure in hunting lies in the blood. When one’s ancestors have 
been hunters of the buck from time immemorial, their descendants 
find a delight in this noble occupation. My ancestors, however, 
belonged not to the race of hunters, but much rather to that of the 
hunted, and I feel my blood revolt at the thought of taking deadly 
aim at the descendants of their former colleagues in misfortune.” 

Along with this religious history of Heine there is to be studied his 
spiritual biography, recorded in experiences which relate to his life 
and task as a poetic artist. About this there-is much that is melan- 
chny. We may take our place beside the little boy in Diisseldorf, in 
his humble home, reading “Don Quixote.” “This was the first book 
I read after I had reached the age of intelligence and had sufficiently 
mastered my letters. I can still vividly recall that childish time when 
I stole away from the house and ran off to the Castle Garden, to read 
‘Don Quixote’ there without fear of interruption. It was a beautiful 
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May day, and the blossoming spring lay listening in the morning light 
to the nightingale, its sweet flatterer, who was singing to it a hymn of 
praise in tones so caressingly soft, and with such fond enthusiasm, 
that the most timid buds burst into blossom, and the gay grass-plots 
were kissed more fervidly by the sunbeams, and trees and flowers 
trembled for very joy. I seated myself on an old moss-grown bench 
in the so-called ‘Sighing Avenue,’ near the waterfall. My young heart 
found delight in the wonderful adventures of the brave knight. In 
my childish honesty of soul, I took everything for sober reality. How- 
ever ludicrous the pranks that fortune played the poor hero, I imag- 
ined that it must necessarily be so; that to be scoffed at was the fate 
of heroism, as well as to receive bodily wounds, and the former vexed 
me as sorely as the latter moved me to pity. I was a child, and knew 
nothing of the irony which God had interwoven into the web of life, 
and which the great Cervantes had imitated in the little world of his 
own creation. Never shall I forget the day when I came to read 
of the woeful combat wherein the knight was so ignominiously van- 
quished. It was a dismal day; dark, heavy clouds sped across the 
gray sky; the yellow leaves were falling mournfully from the trees; 
heavy tear-drops hung from the last flowers, whose withered, dying 
heads drooped sadly; the nightingales had long since ended their 
song; on all sides images of decay were staring at me, and my heart 
almost broke as I read how the noble knight, stunned and bruised, 
lay stretched on the ground, and how, without raising his vizor, he 
said to his victor, in a voige so weak and faint that it seemed to come 
from the grave: ‘ Dulcinea is the fairest lady in the world, and I am 
the most unhappy of knights; but it becomes not that my weakness 
should belie the truth. Strike home with thy lance, Sir Knight.’ 
Alas, the dazzling Knight of the White Moon, who overcame the 
bravest and noblest man on earth, was only a disguised barber! 

“But, ah me! all this was long ago, and many a new spring has 
blossomed since then, though none that ever had such a magic charm; 
for now, alas! I have no faith in the sweet tales of the nightingale, the 
flatterer of the spring. * * * Everywhere I see only a disguised winter. 
* * * Perhaps I am myself only a Don Quixote, whose head has been 
sadly confused by the reading of all manner of wonderful books. * * * 
Our mode of action proceeds from entirely different views. My col- 
league mistook windmills for giants; I, on the other hand, can see in 
our present-day giants nothing but noisy windmills. He beheld in 
the leathern wine-skins mighty magicians; but in the magicians of 
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to-day I see nothing but leathern wine-skins. * * * He mistook a 
puppet-show for a state ceremony; I hold state ceremonies to be 
mere puppet-shows; yet I strike home as bravely at the wooden 
pageantry as did the gallant knight.” ’ 

There is in all this light writing of Heine’s an undertone of weeping 
over a vanished world of impossible ideals; and it sometimes rises up 
to a genuine emotion beneath which laughter is hushed. “But in my 
bosom,” he says, “still glows that flame of love which soars in ecstacy 
above the earth, and takes its adventurous flight through the wide 
yawning space of the sky, till it strikes the cold stars, and sinks down 
again upon the little earth, and, with mingled sighs and shouts of joy, 
confesses that in all creation there is nothing more beautiful or better 
than the human heart.” 

This early experience of the boy—the discovery that the first hero 
of his worship was only an effigy made up to be laughed at and to 
figure the pedantry of so-called chivalry—had a lasting influence upon 
Heine, and not a happy one. One can hear in some of his finest 
poems the echo of that ridicule which came upon the deluded knight. 
After exalting the mind by some exquisite vision of beauty or char- 
acter, he too often shatters it all by some almost mocking line or 
verse, which seems to be laughter, but really is the sigh of a soul in 
pain, unable to find a true satisfaction. This is not so frequent as to 
impair the main poetic work of Heine’s life, but it is met with often 
enough to make his reader feel that this fine spirit was never able to 
find an environment fitted to it, or to embody itself fully in creative 
work. 

Heine was a born artist, and the one thing which hard circum- 
stances had allowed him was to cultivate his poetic faculty, his 
taste and imagination, to the utmost fineness. His art as a writer has 
never been exceeded for subtle suggestiveness and beautiful imagery. 
But there comes a period in the life of every artist, whether in 
colors, in marble or in words, when he perceives that his finest pro- 
ductions are promises, not fulfillments; blossoms, not fruits. There 
arises in him a longing to see some living, breathing result of his fair, 
but lifeless, designs. He longs to see his marble flush with life, or his 
song lead the armies of progress. And that is generally a tragical 
period in his career. It is one of the many characteristic romances 
about Michael Angelo that, when he had nearly completed his great 
figure of Day, he seized a hammer and was about to break it in pieces. 
To one who restrained him, he cried: “‘ Why finish it? Why, when 
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the Day of Humanity has not yet risen? Let my drowsy figure of 
Night there stand alone. Some one shall add Day when the day 
dawns !” 

Heine réally had an ardent desire to do something for the human 
race. He alone did himself justice in this, when he desired a sword 
to be carved on his tomb that he might be known as a Soldier of 
Humanity. Amid German military ambitions he dreamed only of 
repose in an art-created world. In Berlin he was never happy except 
when he “lay under the lindens and thought his sweet nothing-at-all 
thoughts;” or, still more, when in that oysterless (consequently unciv- 
ilized) city he once had a fair dream that the paving-stones of the 
street had turned to oysters, and that it rained lemon-juice! But 
Germany ostracised him in a very different way. In 1835 the Diet 
forbade him to write. His books were afterward suppressed in 
Germany. That country has very often had to regret those silly 
measures. Heine, being an artist, was never vindictive, but his expe- 
rience of German militarism and egoism gave a notable depth and 
force to his criticisms of that country. Young Germany has grown 
to consciousness of its condition on the writings of Heine. But he is 
always just. ‘One must know Germany as a whole; to know a part 
only is dangerous. It is the story of the tree whose leaves and fruit 
are bane and antidote.” Virtually exiled from his native country by the 
prohibitions against his writing there, and the suppression of his works, 
Heine was really forced to become a Frenchman. His domestic life 
yielded him only fitful and never elevated pleasures. His marriage 
was a great mistake. But his heaviest disappointment was that he 
could not fulfill at all the hope that drew him to Paris—that of perform- 
ing some part in the great drama of French politics. All he could do 
was to perform the part of Cassandra, uttering the little-heeded prophe- 
cies which since have been so terribly fulfilled. “I tell you the bitter 
truth. You have more to fear from a free Germany than from the 
entire Holy Alliance, with all its Croats and Cossacks. For, in the 
first place, they do not love you in Germany, which is indeed almost 
incomprehensible, for ye are so amiable, and during your stay amongst 
us took great pains to please at least the better and fairer half of the 
German people. But, even though this half still love you, it is unfor- 
tunately the half that does not bear arms, and whose friendship will 
be of little help to you. What you are accused of I could never 
understand. Once, in a beer-cellar in Géttingen, I heard a young 
Old-German assert that it was necessary to be revenged on France 
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for Conradin of Hohenstaufen, whom you caused to be beheaded at 
Naples (1268). Doubtless ye have long since forgotten this; we, 
however, forget nothing. Ye see, then, that, whenever we have a 
mind to quarrel with you, there will be no lack of valid grounds. In 
any case, I advise you to be on your guard. Happen what may in 
Germany—though the Crown Prince or Dr. Wirth should obtain the 
upper hand—be ye ever ready, remain quietly at your posts, your 
weapons in your hands. I mean it well with you, and I was seized 
with dismay when I heard it said lately that your ministry proposed 
to disarm France. As ye are, despite your romantic tendency, a true 
classical people, ye know Olympus. Amongst the joyous gods and 
goddesses, quaffing and feasting of nectar and ambrosia, ye may 
behold one goddess who, amid such gaiety and pastime, wears ever a 
coat of mail, a helm on her head, and the spear in herhand. She is 
the goddess of Wisdom.” 

It will be remembered that Heine was first drawn to Paris by the 
revolution of 1830. He saw himself, in vision, helm on head and 
spear in hand, defending the popular cause. Heart and pluck were 
not wanting, yet was he utterly unable to espouse the democratic 
cause. He once said that he loved the people, but did not like them. 
The distinction is real. He was able to enter with enthusiasm upon 
any work looking to the welfare of general humanity, but when he 
came into actual contact with the masses he was repelled by their 
habits and manners. In Paris he was once invited to address a pop- 
ular assembly ; but when he stepped on the platform the room was so 
full of tobacco smoke that poor Heine was quite choked, and could not 
get out a word. That slight incident sufficiently reports the reason 
of Heine’s failure to become a democrat. He says, in a rather cynical 
vein, that he was converted from Atheism by its becoming popular. 
When he found the vain, vulgar and ignorant noisily denying the 
existence of God in their public-house jargon ; “when Atheism began 
to smell strongly of cheese, of brandy, and of tobacco, the scales sud- 
denly fell from my eyes, and what I had failed to comprehend by the 
intellect I now comprehended by the sense of smell.” That was a 
curious way to discover the divine existence, and, of course, one must 
not take Heine too seriously; but it zs a serious truth that there are 
times of social and political reaction when affirmations and denials on 
the gravest subjects become mere partisan phrases. Sham negations 
are as repugnant to the thinker ‘as unreasoning affirmations ; he can as 
little bow down to a painted goddess of Reason as to a gilded god of 
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Unreason. If Heine could only have been in the English House of 
Commons during some recent sessions, and witnessed the profanation 
of Theism by cynical partisans using the phrase of an oath, “‘ So help 
me God!” in absolute ignorance of its meaning, simply as a Tory 
weapon against Gladstone, his senses and his creed would have suffered 
as much as from the vulgarians of Paris. He would detect the real 
theistic question in Europe to be still, as in his day, whether this or 
that ‘emperor or minister shall fall, rather than whether any deity 
shall be disbelieved. Americans who propose to “ put God into the 
constitution ” might learn from Europe that it means taking Him out 
of religion. 

Like most of the poetic thinkers of his generation, a pantheist, 
Heine was profoundly repelled from this game of politics, in which 
the pure stars of reason’s vault were used as billiard-balls between 
plebeian and aristocratic cues (Havanas on one side answering pipe- 
puffs on the other), and the Nemesis of genius followed him. He 
could find no career open to the self-reverence which had become 
the ideal retreat of religious sentiment. Unable to find any place or 
any work that he could do under the revolution, dreading the ignorant 
tyranny of the mob as much as the knowing tyranny of aristocracies, 
Heine was in a position lonely enough and sad enough. He found 
that even beautiful Paris, immersed in politics, was an inadequate 
home for the artist. ‘A pure work of art,” he says, “is seldom 
brought forth in an age in which politics are predominant. The poet, 
in such an epoch, resembles the sailor on a stormy sea who sees on 
the distant shore a cloister standing on a tall cliff; the white nuns are 
there singing, but the storm outroars their voices.” 

There was nothing left for Heine but to withdraw from the turmoil, 
and he tried to build a home around him; for this he even consented 
to be married in a Catholic church to one whom he loved. He then 
did some grand work, both in prose and poetry—work that satisfied 
all the cultured world but himself; for a time was prosperous, albeit 
still sad, because of that maternal longing of genius for the unborn 
ideal in his brain and heart. 

The French Republicans have been severe in their sentences upon 
Heine, who was a severe censor of theirs; and, when it was found after 
his death that he had received a pension of five thousand francs from 
the Government of Louis Philippe, they did not hesitate to proclaim 
that Heine had been bought up by the royalists. The charge was 
unjust. Heine never sold himself nor his principles; indeed, had he 
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ever been willing to do that he could have easily made, not a small 
annuity, but a fortune. Literary men urged the rendering of this 
assistance, just as they often do in England for poor or invalid authors, 
without regard to their political sympathies. It has not been shown 
that there was anything at all dishonorable about Heine’s pension, 
or the way in which it was obtained. He was as severe a critic of 
Louis Philippe—the “ citizen-Jesuit,” as he called him—as of the 
democracy, and the only politician for whom he had much enthusiasm 
was Lafayette, which shows how healthy were his sympathies. Of 
him he wrote: “‘ The world is surprised that there once was an honest 
man: the situation remains vacant.” 

As life went on Heine seems to have learned that, after all, the 
truest friend of the poet is his art, and that there is more real and 
living satisfaction in the realm of ideal beauty than he had once sup- 
posed. The craving for action and for practical power somewhat 
abated as he realized the degree to which society is really swayed by 
ideas. He had caught the fine harmony expressed in the arts of 
Greece, whose statues he had seen in Italy and studied in the Louvre, 
and they prophesied to him the nobler age when humanity should be 
spiritualized, and the pure Reason be incarnate in a higher race. In 
what Heine wrote of Art he is seen perhaps at his best. There are 
passages scattered through his writings which, for subtle suggestive- 
ness and elevation of thought, are not equaled even by Goethe on the 
same subject. One cannot find in the Italian letters of Goethe any- 
thing so admirable as the following from Heine’s “Florentine Nights”: 
“You have become a great frequenter of the opera, Max, though I 
fancy you go there more to see than to hear.” “You are not far 
wrong, Maria, I do indeed go to the opera to gaze on the faces of the 
beautiful Italian women, although, for that matter, even outside the 
theatre they are beautiful enough. A physiognomist might easily 
detect in the ideality of their features the influence of the: plastic arts 
on the corporeal forms of the Italian people. Nature has here got 
back from the artists the capital which she formerly lent them; and 
see! it is restored with handsome interest. Instead of furnishing the 
artist with models, Nature now copies herself from the masterpiece 
created by the artist from her own models. The sense of the beauti- 
ful has permeated the whole nation, and, as formerly the flesh exercised 
its influence over the spirit, so now the spirit influences the flesh. 
Not without reward is the worship of those beautiful Madonnas, of 
those fair altar pictures which impress themselves on the soul of the 
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bridegroom, whilst the bride carries devoutly in her breast the features 
of some beautiful saint. Through such elective affinity a race of 
beings has here arisen fairer than the sweet soil on which it blooms, 
or the sunny sky that spreads round it like a frame of gold.” 

In the heart of Heine, when he had become prisoner of his mattress, 
such thoughts as these must have been plaintive as the song of Mignon 
longing for her Southern home with the beautiful statues. A sad 
commentary on his vision of a creative Madonna may be read in the 
story of his closing life, when, in 1848, his eyes beginning to fail under 
the lingering, but always hopeless, paralysis of which he died, he went 
to visit the Louvre, that their last vision might rest upon the perfect 
face, the matchless Milonian statue—glorious still in its mutilation 
amid human wars and vicissitudes. Of that visit he wrote as follows, 
when the strength to repeat it was gone: “I must expressly contra- 
dict the rumor that the return to a personal God has brought me to 
the threshold of any church, much less led me into its fold. No; my 
religious convictions and opinions have remained free from all secta- 
tianism ; I have been enticed by no church bell, I have been dazzled 
by no altar lights. I have not coquetted with any symbolism, nor 
have I quite renounced my reason. I have abjured nothing, not even 
my old heathen gods, from whom I have, it is true, turned aside, 
though parting from them in love and friendship. It was in May, 
1848, on the last occasion on which I went out, that I bade farewell 
to the lovely idols to which I had bowed the knee in the days of my 
prosperity. Painfully did I drag my limbs to the Louvre, and I 
almost fell into a swoon as I entered that splendid hall where the 
blessed goddess of beauty, our dear lady of Milo, stands on her 
pedestal. Long time did I lie at her feet, weeping so bitterly that a 
stone must have had pity on me. And, though the goddess looked 
down on me with compassion, it was a compassion without comfort, 
as if she would say, ‘Seest thou not that I have no arms, and so 
cannot give thee help ?’” 

And there we may well take our leave of Heine. The truest vision 
of him is that of the refined artist kneeling to the last before the per- 
fect ideal of humanity—armless, though it be—not able to bestow 
bounties like a Madonna or other conventional idol of the world. 
And we may do so with hope that Beauty may regain her hands, and 
be no longer merely the poet’s dream, but the practical man’s pattern, 
by which the fairer home and temple and world shall be built. 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
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SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF POSITIVE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Second Paper. 


TELEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. ? 


a true it may be, and it is wholly true, that the actions 

of organized beings are the results of mechanical antecedent 
causes operating through nutrition and organization, there is stilla 
special character inherent in such acts which separates them widely 
from the class we have considered. This peculiar character is due 
to the presence of what in its widest sense may be denominated 
the psychic element. Organized activities, however lowly in origin, 
are produced primarily in response to volition as their immediate an- 
tecedent. It is this volition which is genetically determined, as is the 
organized substance in which it is generated, but from this point the 
genetic process ceases, and the teleologic process begins. Difficult as 
might be the task of discovering the exact place where this psychic 
element historically enters into the phenomena of nature as concrete 
facts, this difficulty is only the same with the more comprehensive one 
by which it is embraced, of finding the boundary line between the 
inorganic and the organic worlds. 

Without consuming space, therefore, in a profitless search for these 
subtile beginnings, we may at once confront the problem of teleological 
phenomena in general. As remarked in the preceding paper, these 
phenomena are primarily characterized and distinguished from genetic 
phenomena by the manifestation of w7z// on the one hand, and of pur- 
pose on the other. These are permanently correlated, so that any action 
produced by volition must seek an object, and any action performed 
for an object must have resulted from a conative faculty. Such action 
differs broadly from purely genetic activity. The very word action, 
which is scarcely applicable to the latter, suggests to the mind a gen- 
eric distinction. More closely viewed, the nature of this distinction 
becomes clear. A volition consists of certain specialized molecular 
activities taking place in the substance of the brain or central ganglion 
of the organism. These could only affect genetically the immediately 
circumjacent molecules. But organization consists essentially in such 
an economizing of these molecular nerve activities as to enable them 
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not only to transmit their energy to distant parts of the organism, but, 
in doing this, to take advantage of such mechanical principles as the 
lever and fulcrum, whereby the effect is rendered greater than the 
cause. The same result is accomplished primarily in a different way, 
viz., by the conversion of nerve energy into muscular movement. 
This takes place on some such principle of concentration as that on 
which atmospheric electricity is now held to be produced.!' While 
muscular contraction may really have nothing in common with elec- 
trical discharge, the latter at least suggests an analogy which may aid 
in forming some conception of it. 

The essential difference between purely physical and even the 
lowest form of psychic phenomena consists in the power the latter 
possess through organization of producing effects both at a distance 
from, and of a greater value than, the causes themselves. And owing 
to the absolute correlation mentioned above of will with purpose, and 
vice versa, this is really the fundamental distinction between genetic 
and teleological phenomena. 


METHODS OF CONATION, 


A nearer inspection of the nature of teleological phenomena shows 
that the class as such admits, and indeed requires, further sub- 
division. There are two very different methods by which the will 
directs and secures action on the part of the organism. A term is 
needed to express this general conception of voluntary action or the 
action of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat medizval term 
conation, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamilton, is not only 
etymologically, but in point of signification as well, strikingly ap- 
propriate, and may be revived. The different kinds of volitional 
action above referred to may therefore be called methods of conation., 
They may be designated respectively as the direct and the indirect 
method. 

Considered in their most fundamental relations, the primary prop- 
erty by which these two methods are distinguished is that, in the 
direct method the only mechanical principles employed are those 

t Electricity being a purely surface phenomenon, it resides in the outer surfaces of the 
minute aqueous globules which constitute vapor or cloud. As these globules are solids, and 
as the solid contents of spheres increase much more rapidly than their superficial areas, the 
condensation of many of these minute globules into one larger one, as happens when rain- 
drops are formed, has the effect greatly to diminish the amount of surface, and, if this was 


fully charged with electricity prior to condensation, it would fail to contain it after condensa- 
tion. The result must be an electrical discharge of greater or less violence to other objects. 
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which the organism itself secures in its own operation, as above 
described, while in the indirect method the outward acts, as performed 
by the integrated organism, themselves embody such principles, thus 
multiplying the disproportion between causes and effects. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF CONATION. 


The acts of most animals, and the greater part of those of human 
beings, proceed no further than this primary psychic stage. They 
are strictly teleological, since, however direct their movements, they 
invariably aim at an object, and are actuated by a purpose to obtain 
it. These actions occupy a strictly middle position between those 
movements taking place according to the genetic laws of inanimate 
nature and those performed according to the indirect method of 
conation. They especially resemble the former ir the obvious 
mechanical connection between the agent and the object, and even 
the quality of acting through an interval of space is well typified by 
the action of a magnet. These primary psychic movements also 
obey the mechanical law of motion in straignt lines. The motion is 
always along the shortest line from the subject to the object. They 
are performed in obedience to impulses, and constitute what are 
called by moralists “ impulsive,” as distinguished from “ deliberative,” 
actions. But primarily all actions are thus impulsive, and the more 
advanced class have only arisen out of a consideration by the 
developed intellect of the questions of ease and quickness in attaining 
success. The many remarkable analogies between actions springing 
from physical desires and the mechanical forces of nature suggest the 
importance of regarding the former as true forces, and treating them 
accordingly. Considering human action alone, these desires, emo- 
tions, passions and impulses of various kinds that produce this class 
of actions constitute in reality the social forces, and may be controlled, 
when thoroughly understood, by the same process as physical forces 
are controlled. Let us take a few illustrations, with a view to examin- 
ing somewhat more closely their specific character. 

The earliest manifestation of the direct method of conation is seen 
in what is denominated “reflex action.” In this the organization of 
the nervous system is reduced to the simplest form. The terminal 
fibres of the sensor nerve are brought into contact with the external 
object, the sensation is conveyed along the nerve to the nearest or only 
ganglion, which immediately discharges it along the motor nerve to 
the extremity or part to be moved, and the action takes place. Simple 

3I 
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as this process is, it is more complicated than any form of purely 
physical movement, and the function of the ganglion, whatever it may 
really consist in, is in nature of a volition, of which complex process it 
is the primary form. 

When we consider the acts of the lower animals in general we find 
an abundance of examples of the direct method. Whatever desire 
predominates in them controls their movements immediately and 
absolutely. The object desired is directly sought, and, if no obstacles 
intervene, directly obtained and appropriated. If the object is at a 
distance, the entire body moves in a straight line toward it. If an 
obstacle intervenes the motion is usually equilibrated by it, and the 
animal brought to rest. In so far as obstacles are surmounted by any 
form of indirection, in so far a transition from the direct to the indirect 
method is displayed. But natural selection insures, in a manner 
which we have not space to explain here, the performance of many 
acts through zzstinct which appear to involve a higher psychic power, 
but which really do not do so, as may be easily shown by varying the 
circumstances from their normal character. In the higher mammalia, 
however, unquestionable applications of the indirect method are fre- 
quently made, and the transition in this respect to the higher acts of 
human beings is not interrupted at any point. 

A large part, however, of the acts of men are still of the direct kind, 
and in them may be noted certain differences of character which enable 
us to make a convenient, if not a logical, classification of them. The 
widest distinction which can be observed among them is that between 
those resulting from compu/sion and those resulting from persuasion. 
The method most nearly resembling that of animals is that of force, 
and this is employed by human races in proportion to their intellectual 
(which is a true measure of their moral) development. Up to a cer- 
tain point “brute force” is the rule in all forms of acquisition and the 
gratification of desire. The method of nature is of this kind. Life is 
an open struggle. The lowest savages, like the wild beasts, recognize 
no rights. What they see and want they proceed directly to seize 
and appropriate. They succeed if not forcibly prevented by other 
individuals who, without any more thought of equity, struggle to 
retain possession. Many men in civilized countries seem to have 
scarcely progressed beyond this directly coercive stage. What is 
recognized in human beings as the cropping out of animal pro- 
pensities is the tendency to move directly upon the objects of 
their desire, with no delicacy in conforming to the rules of propriety 
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and decency which civilization has laid down for the government of 
conduct. 

There are many human institutions which seek to attain ends by the 
direct method. War, however much the indirect method may be inci- 
dentally employed in its detailed management, is in its ensemd/e essen- 
tially a measure of direct coercion. The effects are no greater than 
the effort required to secure them. The action is exactly balanced by 
the reaction. The algebraic sum of the result of all wars is wé/. 
Government, contrary to what some might suppose, deals chiefly with 
direct coercion. Not only this, but its influence is mainly negative, 
or repressive. Nearly all laws are in nature of prohibitions. The 
penalty for their violation is force; very few command the peformance 
of new actions, and almost none execute themselves, as they would do 
if they applied the indirect method of conation. Most forms of charity 
proceed according to the direct method. They simply mitigate pres- 
ent suffering, leaving the causes of it untouched. The motive in this 
case is sympathy, which, though a later sentiment and a higher one, 
is no less a physical impulse than hunger or lust. It is by this quality 
that the current philanthropy is distinguished from true humanitarian- 
ism and from meliorism, which employ the indirect method. 

Turning next to the second class, in which the means are persuasive, 
instead of compulsory, we find that, while such acts are confined to 
human beings having attained a considerable degree of development, 
the results are sterile or feeble to the same extent as in the other class. 
Most cases of impassioned appeal, of exhortation, and also of com- 
mand or threat, provided the latter are not, to the knowledge of the 
individual to be influenced, likely to be followed by physical coercion, 
belong here, as do all supplications, entreaties and demands unaccom- 
panied by a substantial consideration. It is, therefore, chiefly in the 
domain of religion and morals that this class of actions occur. This 
doubtless accounts to a large extent for the failure of great moral and 
religious systems to reform the world. Notwithstanding the fact that 
these have inculcated, throughout all the centuries of human history, 
the greater part of the fundamental moral truths and principles recog- 
nized by the most advanced civilized peoples of the present age, it is 
claimed by the exhortatory moralists themselves that morals have 
been continually declining, although the more rational students of 
history see that this is not the case, but that the real moral progress 
of the last three centuries in the ¢/ite of humanity is closely correlated 
with the growth of the scientific method, the diffusion of knowledge 
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following the invention of printing, and the consequent spread of 
liberalism in society. Toward it “moral suasion” has exerted no 
appreciable influence. The cause of this is the same as in those cases 
in which mechanical force or physical compulsion are employed. 
Both methods are direct in the sense here used, and from the inherent 
nature of the direct method, the results actually accomplished, after 
deducting the energy expended, are necessarily extremely small. 
They are comparable in this respect only with the effects of genetic 
action, already explained, which are strictly differential in their char- 
acter, resulting only in a secular progress along the line of least 
resistance. 


THE INDIRECT METHOD OF CONATION. 


Along the line of cosmic progress the otherwise uniform and secular 
movement has been, as it were, interrupted by a few comparatively 
sudden advances, which may almost be called leaps. Such was the 
origin of life, resulting from the chemical formation of the substance 
protoplasm ; and such, again, has been the birth of the rational faculty, 
by the exercise of which alone the indirect method of conation is 
capable of being enforced. 

The word reason, besides being inherently ambiguous, denoting 
both a faculty and its exercise, is habitually used in a variety of vague, 
half-meaningless senses, which serve at once to show forth and to per- 
petuate the loose, inexact nature of all undisciplined thought. It is 
not, therefore, from pedantic motives that this in itself noble word is 
here left out of a discussion designed chiefly to elucidate the nature of 
the faculty it denotes, but in order rather to explain, if not in simpler, 
at least in more fundamental and elementary, terms what should be 
implied in speaking of the reason. 

Immanuel Kant was the first philosopher to divide the phenomena 
of mind into two great classes: Sense and Intellect. (Sinnlichkeit 
and Verstand.) [‘Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” S. 52, 82.] This is 
one of the few purely philosophical deductions of the writers on mind 
which have been fully confirmed by the added light of science. As it 
is difficult to say just where sensation is joined to mere vitality, so it 
is equally difficult to point out the place in the animal series where 
thought is first coupled with feeling. But fortunately this task is 
unnecessary here, and it is sufficient for our present purpose to recog- 
nize this fundamental distinction as it presents itself in the higher forms 
of life, and especially in man. 
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The direct method of conation, which we have been considering, 
springs entirely from the first of these great branches of psychic func- 
tion—from the feelings. The acts employing it proceed from the 
desires, the gratification of which they aim to secure. These desires, 
whatever their nature or form, constitute, as already remarked, true 
natural forces, recognizable as such by their obedience to all the funda- 
mental mechanical laws laid down for the physical world. 

Motion caused by them is in a straight line, and continues so long as 
the force (desire) acts, unless checked by a physical barrier. The fly 
buzzes against the transparent window-pane through which it sees, 
and continues to do so after further advance is completely checked, 
even though a few inches above there may exist an opentransom. If 
the direction changes, it must be due to the existence of another force 
(desire) in a different direction. A savor from the dinner table may 
furnish a stronger attraction than the external sunlight, and cause the 
fly to leave the window and descend to the table. 

The reaction is equal to the action performed, though here a por- 
tion of the former is absorbed by the mechanical properties above 
described, which reside in the organism. A positive gain to the 
organism is the result which, though small at any point, increases with 
the degree of organization. 

The importance of recognizing these organic forces will be dwelt 
upon at length at the proper time. We have now to attend to the 
great distinction which arises at this point. It is obvious that the 
effort to gratify desires by the direct method must often fail. Obstacles 
intervene and bring the forces into equilibrium. Want of correspond- 
ence between the organism and the environment leads millions of 
beings to premature destruction. The moth singes its downy wings 
in the flame, but still blindly renews its perilous feat till it falls a 
crisped mass. Heaps of frail ephemera lie lifeless at the foot of every 
lamp-post of a city after a warm night in May. The American quail 
( Ortyx Virginiana) is trapped in thousands by the simple device of 
fastening kernels of corn to the ends of strings tied toa common stake. 
The bird swallows the kernel with a part of the string, but in attempt- 
ing to escape it finds itself caught. Nothing is easier than to draw 
the kernel from its crop after it is taken, but this it cannot do for 
itself. It only knows one way to go from a place of danger, and that 
is by keeping its head away from the evil spot. In attempting thus 
to escape the friction of the string in the angle of the beak prevents 
the extraction of the kernel. It never reverses this method, and turn- 
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ing its head to the stake pulls backward. This would be instant suc- 
cess, but this would require the application of the indirect method, of 
which the bird is incapable. Quae ipse miserrima vidi. 

What, then, is the fundamental character of the indirect method of 
conation? A single word expresses it: /uvention. The sole function 
of the intellect, as an aid to sense, is to invent. It may seem an 
exaggeration, but in truth this is all that reason ever does. It is the 
essential quality of the rational faculty, and every higher form of 
proper thought can be traced back to this primary inception. Let it 
not be forgotten that the gratification of desire is the sole desideratum 
of life, whether low or high in the scale of being. If this could be 
fully accomplished by the direct method no other would be needed, 
no other could have been developed. But with this alone progress 
must remain extremely slow. To avoid rapid destruction due to 
lack of correspondence, organisms must be restricted to small local 
areas and a few uniform environing conditions. The boundaries of 
every animal’s normal habitat is a veritable “dead line” for every 
individual that chances to overstep it. Man alone has made the 
entire globe his habitat. He has accomplished this by the appli- 
cation of the indirect or inventive method. He has invented cloth- 
ing, shelter, fire, weapons, etc., and made himself master of the 
planet. 

But we have thus far only raised a question, not answered one. 
What is invention? What does the indirect method essentially and 
intrinsically consist in? It is not more teleological than the direct 
method ; wherein consists, then, its superiority? We do not answer 
this important question by saying that it is the artificial, as contradis- 
tinguished from the zatura/, method, but we bring it one step nearer 
the possibility of solution. The distinction of natural and artificial is 
not commensurate with that above drawn between genetic and teleo- 
logical. The term natural, besides embracing all genetic phenomena, 
includes also all the movements of living creatures which result from 
the organic forces above described. It, therefore, divides off all forms 
of change below that brought about under the direction of the inven- 
tive faculty from. those above the origin of this faculty—the blind 
forces, whether physical or organic, from the intellectual forces of the 
universe. Under zatural phenomena are, therefore, to be classed all 
the changes that take place in the inorganic world, together with the 
organic phenomena of /ife'and feeling. Under artificial phenomena 
there can be classed only those of thought or intellection. Genetic 
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changes take place through infinitesimal increments, and are secularly 
slow, all but a mere differential of energy being lost in equilibration 
Vital phenomena belong to the genetic class. Sense phenomena are 
teleological, but direct, thus securing no mechanical advantage (except 
such as the organism itself has secured through its structural develop- 
ment) which can render the results produced any greater than the 
energy expended. Intellectual phenomena, which are also teleological, 
alone secure this advantage, and it is this which distinguishes all forms 
of art, and constitutes such actions artificial. While many such actions 
are performed by the higher animals, it requires a close discrimination 
to distinguish them from instinct, which may be denominated secondary 
organization, since it secures through purely genetic methods such 
cumulative adaptations as are secured by morphological organization, 
whereby certain mechanical advantages are gained so long as the 
creature restricts itself to the constantly recurring influences of a 
circumscribed habitat, but which are as inoperative outside of that 
habitat as are physiological processes outside of the organism. We 
may, therefore, disregard all living creatures except human beings. 
Art may then be defined as the rational control of natural phenomena 
so as to bring them into harmony with human advantage. Originally 
there is no such harmony. Those optimists who imagine they see it 
wholly misconceive the nature of the world they live in. The uni- 
verse is not anthropocentric any more than it is geocentric. Man is 
as little to this planet as the latter is to the system of which it forms 
less than one-three-hundred-and-fifty-thousandth part of the matter. 
All that can be said of the correspondence is that it is great enough 
to permit man to exist. But for this he could never have been 
evolved. But without art his existence must not only be very poor, 
but confined to a very small part of the globe. The North American 
Indians, although they possess many true arts, are able barely to 
maintain a subsistence. The same is true of all savage or barbaric 
races, especially in temperate or cold climates. 

A company of civilized men, desiring to visit even for a short time 
a region entirely given over to nature, must carry with them copious 
supplies of various kinds of artificial products, to prevent perishing 
from hunger and want. Such facts bring forcibly home to the mind, 
not only the great want of correspondence between man’s physical 
nature and his unimproved habitat, but also the vast extent to which 
he is absolutely dependent upon artificial objects for his power to sub- 
sist in this world. 
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From this superficial survey we are enabled to perceive the immense 
superiority, from the point of view of human advantage, which is the 
only practical one, of teleological over genetic, and of artificial over 
natural, processes. Yet, notwithstanding the obtrusiveness of this 
truth, there is a class of persons who devote their energies to the work 
of extolling the natural and decrying the artificial. Not to speak of 
the school of Rosseau, who are merely carried away by the charms of 
an idle life in the midst of nature, but which they could never have 
appreciated or enjoyed but for the previous culture and artificial prep- 
aration they received, there are eminent men of science who affect, or 
perhaps really feel, a sort of contempt for artificial objects, and espe- 
cially for artificial methods of every kind. They urge the imitation of 
Nature in all things, and especially insist that no ruthless hand of man 
shall be laid upon her alleged perfect products or processes. Every- 
thing that Nature produces, as well as the manner in which she ope- 
rates, is regarded as in some respect greatly superior to the artificial, 
and, as it were, almost sacred. In fact, this sentiment in some seems 
to take the form of a sort of nature-worship, of which primitive savage 
religion it may perhaps be regarded as a modified survival. Singu- 
larly enough, these modern physiolaters are among the most eminent 
teachers of science and philosophy, and might be supposed to be 
aware of the true relation which science bears to art. It would be 
tautological to say that all art must be artificial, but it is less obvi- 
ously so to express the same truism by saying that all that civilized 
man regards as possessing value has resulted from the control—z. ¢., the 
“ violation” —of natural laws. It is by artificially directing the other- 
wise random and useless, or harmful forces of nature into channels of 
human advantage that all wealth is created, and the very means to the 
further prosecution of science obtained. But, most incongruous of all, 
we find that it is the same class of scientists who most strenuously 
insist upon the uniformity of the higher psychic and social phenomena 
and the consequent scientific character of these complex, as well as 
of the simpler, domains of force, who specially deprecate any artificial 
interference with the natural operation of these forces, and declare 
that if left to themselves they will work out all the problems of civili- 
zation in their own good time and way. The truth is that Nature is 
no more anthropocentric in these higher fields of phenomena than in 
the lower ones, and there is no more probability that the psychic and 
social forces, left to themselves, will ever secure any truly grand 
results in civilization than there is that the physical forces would, 
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without inventors, have evolved the steam. engine or the spinning 
jenny. But when we reflect, in connection with the immense results 
which art has wrought in these lower fields, that the higher ones are 
as yet comparatively untouched, there is at least room to hope that, 
when they shall receive their proper share of attention, corresponding 
improvements will be made whose value will be as much greater as 
the phenomena controlled are higher and more practical in their char- 
acter. ; 

With this outline of the subject we may now approach the central 
problem as to the exact nature of that form of action which we have 
called indirect, and which underlies all art and constitutes the essence 
of invention. That it consists in the intelligent control of natural 
forces and their subjection to man’s service is clear, and it only 
remains to consider the precise modus operandi by which this is 
accomplished. All the matter of the universe is perpetually in 
motion, and its varied movements are constantly conflicting with each 
other and influencing each other in obedience to the known laws of 
the impact of bodies. These influences are known as the forces of 
nature. Taking the universe as a whole, these forces are supposed 
to balance each other, but in no one part of it do they do so at any 
time. The secular dynamic phenomena which we call cosmic and 
organic, or even social progress, represent simply the difference 
between these forces acting upon certain objects in comparatively 
restricted localities. These forces are, as compared to human strength, 
very powerful, Were the sinister ones not antagonized by the friendly 
ones, man would be instantly swept out of existence. Naked resist- 
ance to such influences is almost imperceptible, and the human, like 
other lower organisms, has been thus far little more than carried along 
between these mighty opposing forces. In all this, as already 
remarked, there is no conscious concern visible for the fate or 
welfare of any created thing. An earthquake is as liable to swallow 
a populous city as an equal area of Saharan sand. If, on the other 
hand, these forces chance to operate favorably for human welfare— 
2. ¢., if the line of least resistance among all the antagonizing forces 
happens to coincide somewhat closely with that of human advantage— 
great and rapid progress may take place. It is very obvious that if 
any considerable part of the influences which now oppose human 
progress, or of those which so antagonize each other as to be without 
effect upon it, could be made to coincide with its direction, great 
benefit would result. Or, if any of those which now so nearly 
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equilibrate the existing progressive tendencies could be removed or 
turned away, this would leave the former free to act, and would 
produce the same result. To bring about either one of these three 
effects is the essential work of invention. By the direct method this 
could only be attempted by attacking physical force with muscular 
force. Against such enormous odds man’s puny arms are relatively 
powerless. But by the indirect method muscle is employed only to 
execute some comparatively trivial adjustments, by which, however, 
as foreseen by the intellectual faculty, these physical forces are effect- 
ually directed into the required channels, and either made to perform 
the work which man desires or to cease to antagonize existing friendly 
forces, or even to do both these things at once, being thus converted 
from hostile to auxiliary influences. Such results are often accom- 
plished with the greatest ease after the mode of doing them has been 
once learned, and there seems to be no necessary limit to the extent 
to which they may be carried. But, simple as many inventions may 
appear, let it not be forgotten that the very simplest require reason 
acting upon a certain correct acquaintance with the laws of natural 
phenomena. 

The practical result of this exercise of intellectual effort is to render 
the subsequent muscular effort small in proportion to the result pro- 
duced. There is no fixed ratio between cause and effect under the 
operation of the indirect method; it may have any value, from that 
which the mere momentum of a club or a stone offers over the naked 
hand in a combat, to that which the blowing up of Hell Gate repre- 
sents as contrasted with the gentle movement of a child who applies 
the fuse. 

All objects on the surface of the earth, though supposed to consist 
of molecules which are moving among themselves, and though known 
to be undergoing secular changes, and destined to manifest, sooner or 
later, wholly different forms without human agency, may, nevertheless, 
so far as man’s daily dealings with them are concerned, be regarded as 
in a state of repose or inertia. The forces of gravitation and chemical 
reaction have reduced them to a state of equilibrium. Though differing 
immensely in properties, in form, size, consistency, etc., they are most 
of them in so far tangible that they allow their relations to be changed 
at the hands of man. In short, they neither escape him nor resist him, 
nor refuse to be subdivided, modified in form, or transported in space. 
Before the active efforts of man, the objects of. nature are wholly 
passive. The condition which they have naturally assumed is the 
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statical one. The free forces of nature have already played upon them 
in antecedent dynamic states until they have at last been reduced to 
their present state. This is the one in which they are capable of pro- 
ducing their minimum effect upon surrounding objects. While their 
matter has been integrated, their motion has been dissipated until the 
matter and force of the universe, at least of the part of it which man 
occupies, have, as it were, become divorced, and exist and manifest 
themselves independently ; at least, such is the apparent, and, so far as 
human action is concerned, the practical, condition. 

Now it would be reasonable to suppose that, since natural objects 
have been constantly borne down until they have been brought to 
assume the greatest degree of stability of which they are capable in 
the existing condition of the universe, any attempt to disturb that 
condition must remove them more or less from that stable state, and 
render them less inert and less indifferent to the influence of the free 
forces still playing upon them. Such is, in fact, the case, and it is an 
indisputable truth that the great results achieved by man in operating 
upon the material objects of the, earth have consisted in removing 
these objects from the still folds of material death in which he has 
found them, and in so placing them that the surrounding influences 
which originally consigned them to this state can again set up changes 
in them, and, as it were, reanimate them. In scientific phrase, it is by 
the transfer of material objects from the statical to the dynamical state, 
from a condition of molar rest to one of molar activity—the conver- 
sion of molecular into molar energy—that human civilization has been 
able to originate and to advance. 

But this is a work which mere natural forces, whether mechanical, 
vital, or social, would never know how to undertake. It is only under 
the guidance of the intellectual faculty that the first step in this direc- 
tion can be taken. The means necessary to be employed differ so 
widely from the ends that intellectual foresight can alone insure their 
adoption even in the simplest cases. The acts really required are so 
wholly unlike those which would be required if the end were directly 
sought that a highly developed rational faculty is demanded in all 
beings that are capable of performing them. When a being, endowed 
with desires to be satisfied, is made acquainted with the existence of a 
desirable object, it is immediately prompted to move, or put forth 
efforts in the direction of that object. To such a being, another, 
desiring the same object, that should turn away from it and commence 
making adjustments in other objects lying about, would, to use the 
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language of fable, appear extremely stupid. Such action would be 
declared unnatural; in fact, it would be artificial. If really adapted 
to secure the end in view, unattainable by direct effort, it would be 
a legitimate exercise of true art, involving, as all art involves, an 
acquaintance with certain laws of nature, which is the essence of 
science itself. 

The one principle common to all forms of art and invention is that 
of causing natural forces themselves to do the work that man desires 
to have done. There are, however, many ways in which this principle 
may operate, in some of which the principle itself is somewhat difficult 
of detection. On the basis of these differences the modes of invention 
or the kinds of indirect action admit of a rough classification. The 
largest groups in this classification are those that concern respectively 
the amount and the direction of force. In the former case, friendly 
forces are intensified and hostile ones diminished. In the latter, neutral 
forces, or even hostile ones, are turned to beneficial purposes, or the 
latter are rendered neutral. Where friendly forces are intensified, or 
any forces made useful or more useful than before, the invention is 
positive. Where hostile forces are either diminished or diverted, the 
invention is negative. To simplify the problem we need consider only 
positive invention. The principle of intensification is exemplified by 
the lever and fulcrum. As has been well established, this principle 
extends to embrace the inclined plane, the pulley, and the wheel and 
axle. This law, therefore, really underlies all strictly mechanical art. 
The principle of direction is well illustrated in the simple art of irriga- 
tion, which was practiced by the American aborigines in the Lower 
Status of Barbarism. The neutral force which was carrying the moun- 
tain torrent down to the sea was, by a simple device, made to carry it 
to the fields of maize. There is a further law of commutation, which 
has been extensively employed, and which may sometimes be brought 
under one and sometimes under the other of the general divisions above 
defined. Thus, time is often commuted or converted into force, as in 
raising a pile-driver, intensity and consequent effect being secured, not 
by a mechanical principle, but by distribution of force over a greater 
interval of time. The reverse of this or a negative principle is seen in 
the phenomena of weights and springs to operate clock-work. Many 
other subordinate laws might be noted. 

We may now take leave of the general subject of the Classification 
of Phenomena, but before doing so we may profitably present the 
results thus far reached in the foregoing discussion in a more con- 
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densed form, to which the reader can readily refer. This object we 
have endeavored to accomplish in the following synoptical table : 


PHENOMENA ARE: 


" Genetic; physical; unconscious ; producing change Teleological; psychical ; conscious; proceeding from 
through infinitesimal increments. volition and involving purpose. 


Inorganic; the result of Organic; the result of Direct; proceeding ac- Indirect; proceeding ac- 
Ihysical or mechanical vital, vegetative or bio- cording to the irect cording to the Indirect 
forces. logical forces. Method of Conation. Method of Conation. 


Animal; Social; as 
as manifest- manifested 
by crea- in human 
tures below i 











ety. 
man. Domain of 
the Social 
Forces. 





Natural; taking place according to uniform laws which may be known, and due Artificial; as modified, 
to true natural forces, the effects of which may be foreseen, and the phenomena directed and controlled by 
modified or controlled. the intellectual faculty. 


LESTER F. WARD. 





A SELF-MADE MAN AND ATHEIST. 


a is an important man, not so much as an author or 
a thinker as in his actual personality. By the strength of will 
which is his main characteristic he has achieved miracles, not only for 
his own career, but for his country and his nation in general, and for 
his views in particular. Were it only for the sake of the part which 
he has played for a quarter of a century in the intellectual movement 
of England, it would be worth while to obtain accurate information 
about him; but, in addition to this, fortunately for his biographers, 
Bradlaugh’s career has been a singularly interesting one, replete with 
adventure, variety, and instructive lessons. At this moment the story 
of his life must be highly interesting to the foreign reader because, 
during the last year and a half, Bradlaugh has fixed general attention 
upon himself by his struggle for his seat in Parliament, and for the 
maintenance of the constitutional rights of election in England. 
Bradlaugh beheld the fogs of London for the first time on the 26th 
of September, 1833, in the suburb of Hoxton; consequently, he is in 
his forty-ninth year. The narrow circumstances of his father, who, 
through the greater part of his life, was an ill-paid clerk in an attor- 
ney’s office, afforded him little opportunity of study. Charles attended 
only national schools, and, in his eleventh year, when his “education” 
came to an end, knew not much more than reading, writing and arith- 
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metic. In all that he has learned since he has been exclusively his 
own master, and his acquirements have been truly astonishing! Asa 
child, he was very fond of play. His first introduction to politics 
was reading a work of Cobbett’s at ten years old, and his first political 
action was laying out a half-penny of his very trifling pocket money, 
after much hesitation and self-questioning, on the purchase of a copy 
of the “ People’s Charter.” The perusal of this historically-celebrated 
document, however, made so little impression on the young Bradlaugh 
that he at once returned to his games. 

But he was not allowed to indulge very long in childish amusements; 
for, in his twelfth year, the task of earning his bread was laid upon 
him. At first he became errand boy to his father’s employer. Two 
years afterward he was promoted to the post of clerk and cashier in a 
coal merchant’s office. The speeches he heard at the Chartist meet- 
ings which he frequented awakened him to the consciousness of his 
own ignorance, and this consciousness induced him to read and study 
diligently in his leisure hours. As to religion, he was a constant 
attendant at church, and so devoutly disposed that he was made a 
Sunday-school teacher. He might, to all appearance, have developed 
into a zealous Christian had not the fanaticism of a clergyman given 
a quite different turn to his life. The Bishop of London was about to 
hold a confirmation in the parish, and young Bradlaugh’s spiritual 
pastor, a certain Mr. Packer, set him to prepare answers for the pre- 
sumable questions of the bishop. Obediently, he applied himself to 
the study of the Thirty-nine Articles and the Gospels. Finding dis- 
crepances, he wrote to Packer, soliciting help in the solution of his 
difficulties. Instead of giving him the desired explanation, the clergy- 
man dismissed his correspondent from his post as teacher, and warned 
the parents of the atheistic tendencies of their son. The young tiger 
had tasted blood. During the three months of his suspension, in the 
first instance, from the Sunday-school, he refused to go to church, and 
began to spend his Sundays almost exclusively at popular meetings, 
where he took ‘part in the religious debates with youthful zeal. At 
first he defended the orthodox Christian system ; later on, he embraced 
deistic views. Gradually the process of mental evolution compelled 
him to surrender one point of faith after the other, and, at the close of 
a public discussion with the free-thinker Savage, he acknowledged 
himself beaten, and went over definitely to the camp of the free- 
thinkers. He afterward became also a teetotaler. 

By this action he became a thorn in the eye of Mr. Packer, and this 
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reverend gentleman, in conjunction with Bradlaugh senior, induced 
Charles’s employer to give him three days’ notice to quit unless he 
would recall his views. Too proud to do this, the poor boy preferred to 
leave his employment and his father’s house of his own free will, and to 
plunge into the vortex of the hard-hearted world. His whole property 
consisted of the clothes which he had on his body. What was to be 
done? Fortunately, he had already acquired some reputation as a pop- 
ular orator in Chartist circles, and he now applied to a Mr. Jones, who, 
as he knew, shared his views. Although himself poor, Jones granted 
him hospitality for a week. Then he thought of a coal agency. 
But, as he was absolutely destitute, and had therefore no means of buy- 
ing the coal, he was obliged to ask his customers to pay the money in 
advance, which, naturally, did not suit everybody. Yet he might have 
been able to carry on business on a small scale had not intolerant 
denunciators thrown hindrances in his way. His best customer, a 
good-natured baker’s wife, whose orders were worth ten shillings a 
week to him, refused to have anything more to do with him after she 
had been informed by an anonymous letter that he was an atheist, and 
he, when called to account, was too honest to deny it. After the 
desertion of the baker’s wife he was obliged to give up the coal busi- 
ness, and he now attempted an agency for buckskin braces. The 
benevolent manufacturer gave him a breakfast every morning when he 
fetched the samples, a supper every evening when he brought them 
back; as he must evidently have seen that Bradlaugh could hardly 
sell anything, the goods served him only as a pretext for supporting 
in a delicate manner a victim of religious intolerance. 

During these business experiments the young man lived with the 
widow of the well-known free-thinker, Richard Carlile. On account 
of their great poverty, rice formed the chief nourishment of this fam- 
ily; only on the days when the French master, a well-to-do philan- 
thropist came was there meat, which he, under the pretext that he 
came uninvited to dinner, paid for out of his own purse. In the even- 
ings and on Sundays Charles took a part in public meetings and relig- 
ious debates; he soon attained such distinction as an-orator that he 
attracted the attention of some eminent free-thinkers, who eulogized 
him in the organs which represented their opinions, and assisted him 
in the publication of his first pamphlet, “A Few Words on the Chris- 
tian Religion” (1850), which was fiercely attacked by the clerical 
papers. At the same time he studied French, Hebrew and Greek, 
and with all this found leisure to fall in love with one of Mrs. Carlile’s 
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daughters; but, as he was boyish, shy and awkward, he naturally 
sighed in vain. 

A number of free-thinkers who admired his talents and pitied him 
for his poverty raised a private subscription for him. This made 
him ashamed of his dependent position, and he determined to put 
an end to it at any cost. What most weighed him down was the 
fact of owing to several friends in all £4 15s., a sum which seemed 
to him enormous, and which he longed to repay. So he disappeared 
oné morning, without taking leave of any one, and enlisted in a regi- 
ment bound for the East Indies. By some mistake, however, he was 
enrolled in a regiment whose destination was Ireland—the Seventh 
Dragoons. With the bounty-money which he received as a recruit he 
paid off all his debts. He was able to enter upon his military career 
with the consciousness that he had submitted to great privations for 
the sake of his honest convictions. The fear of a hard destiny was 
powerless then, as it has been ever since, to induce him to revoke or 
to deny his principles. He was, even at that time, a foe to hypocrisy. 
Without regard to the danger which threatened his material existence, 
he had thrown himself into the arms of free-thinking, and at that period 
this was done only by men who were irresistibly driven to it by their 
sense of duty. To swim with this unpopular stream required a heroic 
self-renouncement, especially in the case of a poor youth who was 
uncertain of his daily bread. 

As a soldier he excited astonishment by his knowledge, his bravery, 
his principles and his conduct, and won the favor of his comrades, as 
well as that of his superiors, from the captain to the colonel. He was 
repeatedly in a position to render valuable services to his regiment. 
He bore the nickname of “Leaves,” in the first place because he was 
a great reader; in the second because he never indulged in a more 
exciting beverage than the infusion of tea leaves. As long as he was 
subjected to sever. military discipline—z. ¢., to drill, riding and sword 
exercise—he set himself against these exercises, and succeeded imper- 
fectly in them; but when he became clerk of the ordnance-room he 
turned out to be an accomplished swordsman, rider and marksman ; 
the love of independence was ever one of his most salient qualities. 
Numerous instances of his courage are recorded. When, at the outset 
of his military career, his comrades jeered at him for his weakness, the 
result of privation, he chose to prove to them that he was not afraid to 
fight, and challenged one of the best boxers. Although he was in vio- 
lent pain all over the body from the blows he received, he would not 
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give in, but held out till, to his astonishment, his opponent confessed 
himself beaten. When a clergyman once asserted in the pulpit that 
the soldiers present at divine service would certainly not understand 
his sermon, Bradlaugh wrote him a letter, in which he not only showed 
that he had perfectly understood the sermon, but pointed out in it 
numerous inaccurate statements and illogical propositions, whereby he 
narrowly missed bringing down serious consequences on his head. 
When a rich landed proprietor had had a gate built, to stop up a right 
of way from the peasants and the soldiers, the well-informed Bradlaugh 
denounced this proceeding as illegal, broke down the gate with the 
coéperation of a number of soldiers and peasants, and, to give the man 
opportunity of summoning him, wrote on a stone: “ Pulled down 
by Charles Bradlaugh, No. 52, Seventh Dragoons.” As the land- 
owner knew that the private soldier had the law on his side, he did not 
dare to take proceedings against him. From time to time the captain 
refused him permission to attend a teetotaler’s meeting. In these cases 
he persisted in attending the meetings, and then gave himself up for 
punishment; he preferred submitting to this to missing an opportunity 
of speaking in public assemblies against excess in drinking. He also 
frequently addressed the men in barracks on this subject. He served 
nearly three years in Ireland, and did not fail to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the condition of the country, out of which sprang a deep 
sympathy for the suffering sons of Erin. In the year 1853 his father 
died, and in the same year he inherited from an aunt a small amount, 
with which he bought himself out of the army, and then, provided with 
a brilliant testimonial, returned at once to London, to relieve his 
mother in her struggle for existence. At first he failed to find work, 
in spite of the most strenuous exertions. In the course of his search for 
employment he at length applied to Rogers, the solicitor; but he had 
no clerkship to offer, and Bradlaugh was already turning to go away 
when Rogers casually remarked: “I am in want of an errand boy; 
perhaps you could recommend me one.” Bradlaugh inquired what 
the pay was. “Ten shillings a week,” answered Rogers. “Then I 
will take the place myself,” said the tall young fellow, more than 
twenty years of age, without a moment’s hesitation. So it was 
arranged; and, in order to increase his income, he devoted several 
evenings of the week to keeping the books of a building society. 

He was not to act long as errand boy for Rogers. He made such 
strides in judicial knowledge that after the lapse of nine months his 
employer handed over to him the management of the whole depart- 
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ment of common law, and had an office built solely for him. <A well- 
known London barrister and writer has said that Bradlaugh’s legal 
knowledge is so extensive that “even the most distinguished members 
of the English bar might be proud to possess it.” At this time he 
delivered two or three lectures a week on free thought, and again 
anonymous accusations were laid against him. But Rogers was too 
business-like and too liberal to be influenced by them, and he contented 
himself with requesting Bradlaugh to take care that his Propaganda 
should bring no damage to the business. Our friend acceded to this 
request by assuming the pseudonym “ Iconoklast,” under which for 
fifteen years, up to 1868, he published all his political and anti-theo- 
logical writings. Whatever he could save out of his income he devoted 
to the propagation of his principles; at his own expense he trav- 
eled through the provinces to deliver lectures, had placards for the 
announcement of them printed and posted up; he circulated pamphlets 
for which, on account of their tendency, no publisher could be found, 
and when at last he succeeded in finding one he was obliged to pay 
for printing and all other expenses; even then, as he was not in a 
position to push on the sale of his publications, he usually lost the 
whole of the money. 

While Bradlaugh was a son of Mars, a number of poor workmen in 
a London suburb had collected a sum toward building a hall for meet- 
ings, lectures, etc. Without consulting a lawyer, they had allowed them- 
selves to be deluded into erecting the building on so-called freehold 
land without having arranged about the ground-rent with the propri- 
etor. After the completion of the building the man was mean enough 
to lay claim to it by right of his legal title. The men in their dilemma 
applied to Bradlaugh, who told them that the law could not help them; 
they must either remove the house or give it up to the landowner if he 
insisted upon it; but he advised them to try to settle the matter by 
compromise. When, however, an offer of £20 a year for ground-rent 
was rejected, Bradlaugh put himself at the head of a hundred strong 
workmen, and did what Karloff did in Ivan Turgeniew’s “ King Lear 
of the Steppe,” when his children turned him out of his house; they 
carried away the building stone by stone, and divided the materials 
among them. Thus Bradlaugh snatched the expected booty out of 
the hands of the crafty landowner. The best of the story is that the 
man had himself contributed to the subscription in order to encourage 
the workmen, so that he naturally was a loser by the transaction. 
In the year 1854 Bradlaugh married a daughter of the stucco- 
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worker Hooper, who had been an admirer of his even in the days of 
his first timid essays as popular orator. In 1855 he first came into 
conflict with the authorities on the question of right of assembly. A 
one-sided Sunday trading bill which then lay before Parliament had 
the indirect tendency to give the richer classes advantages over the 
poorer. A meeting in Hyde Park was summoned for the Ist of July, 
to protest against this bill. When the Chief Commissioner of Police 
refused the use of the Park for the meeting, Bradlaugh, expert in the 
law, denied the right of prohibition, in defiance of it encouraged his 
party to hold the meeting, and during its continuance presented a 
bold and manly resistance to the police. Eventually he procured the 
official recognition of the right of the people to hold public meetings 
in the parks, thereby conferring a great boon on the poor, who cannot 
afford to hire expensive halls, and ere therefore driven to the parks for 
opportunities of expressing their views upon questions of public inter- 
est. The royal commission charged with the inquiry into this occur- 
rence thanked the raiser of the question for his valuable evidence. 
Shortly afterward he began the publication of his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, under the title, “ What is the Bible?” and a series of 
treatises entitled, “Short Conversations with Free-thinkers.” In the 
year 1857 he left Rogers’ office and entered that of the solicitor 
Harvey. This connexion came to a speedy termination, and involved 
him in serious pecuniary obligations. 

The year 1858 was an important epoch in his life. He was elected 
president of the London Secularist Society. He became editor of 
Cooper’s free-thinking paper, Zhe Jnvestigator, which, however, col- 
lapsed in 1859. He also began to hold public debates with the clergy 
on religious questions, and thus started an endless series of discussions, 
which stretched over many years, and most of which he has printed. 
Besides all this, he took a prominent part in two political trial-cases. 
First he, in conjunction with Leverson, defended the bookseller True- 
love, a well known free-thinker, who had been arrested for publishing 
the pamphlet, “Is Tyrannicide Justifiable?” Afterward he came 
forward in defense of Dr. Simon Bernard, who was accused of being 
an accomplice in Orsini’s attempt upon the life of Napoleon III., and 
who, as every one knows, was acquitted. 

But now his health began to give way. After recovery from an 
attack of rheumatic fever, he left London and lived in the country 
during the greater part of 1859-61. He traveled from town to town, 
lectured everywhere, and founded free-thinking unions wherever it was 
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feasible. How great were the difficulties thrown in his way, partly by 
want of money, partly by the intolerance of the authorities, partly by 
the fanaticism of the Philistine class and the clergy, will best appear if 
we record a few of his numerous adventures, in some of which even his 
life was in danger, but which he weathered courageously and energet- 
ically. In order to make the most of his limited means he was obliged 
to travel third-class and by slow trains. During one severe winter 
he gave a lecture in Edinburgh which was so unprofitable that after 
settling his modest hotel bill a very trifling sum remained, just enough 
to pay for a ticket by a cheap train to Bolton, where he was to lecture 
the following evening. In order to catch the cheap train at Carlisle 
he had to leave Edinburgh at 5 o'clock in the morning, and thus 
miss his breakfast. It was bitterly cold, but he kept up his circulation 
by walking and carrying his own luggage, which also saved him a few 
pence. Sleepy and hungry, he was glad to find himself in his third- 
class compartment; but now arose the first hindrance in the shape of 
a snowdrift, which materially delayed the arrival of the train, so that 
they missed the corresponding one at Carlisle. In order to reach 
Bolton in time Bradlaugh was compelled to take the express to 
Preston; after paying for the ticket he had only 4%d. left; and, as 
this sum was insufficient for a breakfast at the station, he bought a 
cup of tea and a sandwich in a shop—that was all his food for that 
day. On his arrival at Preston he had no money left for the train 
which he was to have taken there; still, he would have travelled by it 
some way or other had it not turned out that the train was already 
gone. As he had no ticket for Bolton he could not expect the 
‘. Station-master to put on an extra train for him. Fortunately he had 
on the journey made the acquaintance of an old gentleman who had 
a ticket for Bolton. He borrowed this, went to the superintendent, 
and placed before him, in a lawyer-like manner, the ill consequences 
to the company of failing to carry out their engagements with the 
traveling public. With much difficulty he actually succeeded in 
having the passengers sent on; but, as he had to return the ticket to 
the old gentleman, he failed to satisfy the conductor, and the latter 
found that this noisy fellow had no right to travel by the train, as he 
possessed neither money nor ticket. The cunning passenger declared 
that he had only acted in the interests of the old gentleman, and 
offered to pledge part of his luggage for the fare, to which the guard 
fortunately consented. As the lecture was announced for 8 o'clock 
in the evening, and the train did not arrive till 7.45, Bradlaugh was 
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obliged to make short work of washing and dressing, and to appear 
half frozen and starving in the lecture-room, a dusty old Unitarian 
chapel, poorly lighted and comfortless. The evening ended in 
an amusing manner. At the close of the lecture an opponent 
rose spoke of “well-paid agitators,” and twitted him with the 
“ easy, profitable” life he led; the accused proved his innocence by 
relating the day's adventures, and thus showing the injustice of the 
charge. 

In October, 1860, Bradlaugh attempted, for the first time, to intro- 
duce his ideas at Wigan. The local clergy were beside themselves 
when they heard that he had engaged a hall and intended to lecture 
two evenings on the Bible. They instantly hired the largest hall in 
the town, and announced for the same evenings lectures on the same 
subject, with free admission. Contrary to Bradlaugh’s expectation, a 
large audience attended his first lecture, though it was evident that far 
more opponents than followers were present; however, the evening 
passed without any serious disturbance. It was otherwise the second 
evening. The hall was crowded to the utmost, and outside the door 
stood thousands who could not obtain entrance, and poured out abusive 
epithets upon Bradlaugh. When he appeared a chorus of howling 
and whistling was raised, which, however, did not prevent his begin- 
ning his lecture, while the window-panes were smashed and the doors 
were belabored with feet and hands. When the noise became unbear- 
able he went to the principal entrance, and found that the leader of 
the riot was an Anglican clergyman, who, notwithstanding the crowded 
condition of the hall, insisted upon being admitted. For peace sake 
he consented ; but, while the door was being shut, he received a violent 
thrust in the ribs, which much impeded the continuance of his lecture. 
Now people climbed in at the windows; others threw lime into the 
hall, or clambered upon the roof and poured water down. When a 
hand, swinging a dirty rag, appeared in the middle of the ceiling, one 
of the audience jumped up and cried out, in wild excitement, that the 
devil had come to carry away Bradlaugh. At the close of the lecture 
a scene of confusion arose, in which he was violently handled by 
several individuals. As he left the hall a respectably-dressed man 
dashed at him menacingly, and cried: “ Don’t you expect that God 
will strike you dead? And do you not deserve to be chastised by the 
people for your blasphemy?” After these words two persons spat in 
the face of the Atheist. It may easily be supposed that it was a work 
of difficulty to make his way through the ill-disposed mob, consisting 
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partly of members of the better classes, and reach the railway station; 
he would not return to the hotel for fear of giving occasion for fresh 
uproar. But at the station he discovered that he had left all his money 
at the hotel, so that he was obliged to practice all sorts of neck- 
breaking maneuvres to escape the crowd. The landlady warned him 
off the premises, and remained inexorable to all his appeals to the 
sacred duty of hospitality. Then he altered his tone, insisted upon his 
legal rights, mounted the steps, threatened punishment to every dis- 
turber of the peace, shut the door, and went to bed unmolested. In the 
next number of his paper he entered a powerful circumstantial pro- 
test, saying, among other things: “My views may perhaps be erro- 
neous; but I have no inclination to become a martyr, and no orthodox 
mob shall convince me of my errors by howling and roaring under the 
leadership of a raging curate. In the nineteenth century it should not 
be permitted that a bigoted priest should hound on an innkeeper to 
‘turn that devil out into the streets’ at half-past 10 at night. These 
occurrences, even should they be repeated, will not hinder me from 
delivering my lectures there.” 

This produced its effect; the next time all passed much more quietly, 
and in process of time Bradlaugh became a welcome visitor at Wigan, 
where a strong party of free-thinkers had been formed. The second 
time the mayor threatened to prohibit the lectures; but he thought 
better of it. After the end of the first lecture the mob treated Brad- 
laugh so roughly that he turned round and challenged two of the 
strongest men among them to come forward and fight it out with him. 
This courage quieted the people. The second evening he was pelted 
with stones and kicked; he turned round again, and the crowd fell 
back before his threats. 

His first lectures at Huddersfield, Dumfries and Burnley were 
attended with real danger to life. Nothing daunted him. When it 
was seen that stone-throwing and blows were of no effect they tried 
to frighten him with lawsuits and arrests; that succeeded no better. 
In Guernsey his disciple Bendall was condemned to pay a fine of £20 
for having disseminated some of Bradlaugh’s pamphlets. Our hero, 
who regarded this sentence as utterly unjustifiable, determined himself 
to repeat the crime of Bendall, and shortly after set sail for the island, 
where some days before he had circulars distributed, which were 
addressed “to the procureur, the clergy, and the public,” containing 
the announcement of two lectures on the Bible, and calling on the 
authorities to lay aside the weapon of an ignorant past—persecution— 
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and to employ in defense of religion better and more powerful 
weapons—discussion, thought, argument. It was proposed to receive 
Bradlaugh on his arrival with a shower of rotten eggs—a pious lady 
had contributed handsomely to the purchase of them—but he managed 
to escape the honor designed for him. The owner of the hall which 
had been engaged for his lectures refused to give it for the purpose, 
and another room had to be hired. Then no printer would print 
placards, and nq public crier would cry the announcement of his lec- 
tures. By way of precaution Bradlaugh had brought the placards all 
ready with him from London; still, no bill-sticker would consent to 
paste them up. Rather amused than vexed, the indomitable man pro- 
vided himself with brush, paste-pot and ladder, and by moonlight, 
with the codperation of Bendall, stuck up the notices himself at the 
street corners. His next step was to call upon all those who had been 
concerned in the prosecution of his friend either to prosecute himself 
for having repeated Bendall’s offense or to make honorable amends to 
the latter. The town was in a state of frightful excitement. Some- 
body wrote with chalk on the corners of the streets: “‘ Down with the 
infidel! Away with the infidel!” The announcements were torn off 
the doors of the lecture hall, and it was proposed to throw the monster 
into the sea. As no doorkeeper and no cashier were to be thought of, 
the sale of tickets was an impossibility, and entrance was necessarily 
free. Contrary to all expectation, the audience in the hall conducted 
themselves with decorum, but such an uproar raged in the street that 
Bradlaugh, despite the stentorian power of his voice, could not make 
himself heard. When at length he was daring enough to venture out 
alone to quiet the mob, the first sight of his imposing figure was suf- 
ficient to put an end to the riot. After the close of his lecture, which 
was, on the whole, not unfavorably received, he kept his promise by 
distributing one hundred copies of his treatise, “‘ What Does the Bible 
Teach ?” On the way home the crowd, instigated by some respect- 
ably-dressed individuals, shouted, “ Death to the infidel!” but not a 
hand was raised against him. On the day after, the excitement 
increased, and he was warned that the porters had been plied with 
liquor and encouraged to assault him. In the course of the afternoon 
a crowd collected outside the lecture hall, and made their way in while 
he was speaking, roaring like bulls. Bradlaugh came down from the 
platform and flung out some of the most drunken with his own hands; 
this act of daring sufficed to establish order. Later on, however, some 
endeavored to put out the gaslights; others dashed some of the seats 
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to pieces; but Bradlaugh carried his address to a close in spite of ali 
disturbances. On the way home they shouted again, “Throw him 
into the sea! Make an end of him!” but his powerful frame inspired 
them with so much respect that they kept well out of his reach. As, 
however, the authorities had given leave to a number of soldiers and 
supplied them with drams that they might join in the riots, things must 
have gone hard with him sooner or later had he not been protected 
from all danger by the astuteness of his landlady. When he took ship 
next day the mob accompanied him with farewell hisses. He had 
carried his point, however, for the authorities did not venture to insti- 
tute a prosecution against him. Certainly he had to purchase this 
satisfaction dearly, for, in addition to his journey and other expenses, 
he had to make good the damage done in the lecture hall. On the 
other hand, this visit led to the founding of a free-thinking party on the 
island, which has since become very considerable. 

When Bradlaugh announced a lecture at Plymouth, the local Young 
Men’s Christian Association secured his prosecution. But they were 
in too great a hurry; he was arrested before he had proceeded further 
than “ My friends, I am going to give you a lecture on the Bible.” The 
magistrates refused to take bail, and he was‘kept all night in the 
lock-up. Of course it was proved that the arrest was a blunder; but, 
in order to lay hold of him somehow, he was charged with having 
assaulted the police, and was kept in prison. A few fanatical wit- 
nesses for the prosecution swore to the truth of the charge, but a cross- 
examination to which he subjected them for two days proved that it 
was false. He defended himself against seven hostilely-disposed 
justices of the peace and two antagonistic barristers. When the wit- 
nesses for the defense were rejected because, as free-thinkers, they could 
not take the oath, a few dissenters, indignant at the fanaticism and 
perjury of the witnesses for the prosecution, came forward to testify on 
the side of truth. Bradlaugh was acquitted, and threatened to deliver 
his lecture in defiance of the prohibition of the magistrates, and to 
charge the superintendent of police with imprisonment on false pre- 
tenses. He failed to procure a suitable room, and, as all the public 
places which would have answered his purpose were under military 
regulations, an open-air meeting was equally impossible. But his 
strategy was equal to the occasion. Plymouth, Devonport and Stone- 
house are three sister towns, separated from one another by the river 
Tamar; but the river is under the jurisdiction of Saltash, a place some 
miles distant. Bradlaugh hired a large boat, which he anchored nine 
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feet from the shore, and on which he had a temporary platform raised. 
Then he announced by placards that he would, after obtaining legal 
advice, deliver his lecture the following Sunday, “near the Devonport 
Park gates.” The authorities made due preparations, and, as they had 
acted too hastily before, they determined to let the obnoxious man 
make some way with his lecture before arresting him. To their horror 
he went past the park gates, where the crowd had assembled, pro- 
ceeded to the river bank, got into a boat, and had himself rowed to his 
improvised platform, from which he delivered his address. Here he 
was out of the power of his lurking enemies, who found themselves 
on their own territory, and were able to hear him, without having a 
right to arrest him or call him to account. Thus he outwitted the 
mayor, who was prepared to read the Riot act, and the superintendent 
of police, who had appeared with twenty-eight constables and a 
detachment of the military. As the magistrates refused to give him 
compensation for unjust imprisonment, he, according to his threat, 
prosecuted the superintendent of police, and gained his cause ; but the 
prejudiced jury gave him only the nominal damages of one farthing, 
although he proved, in addition to the loss of freedom, a direct money 
loss of £7 15s. This iniquitous sentence roused the indignation of a 
considerable portion of the press, as showing that the jury had allowed 
themselves to be influenced by religious party spirit in the decision of 
a case of civil right. As, however, he was not allowed costs, this 
adventure cost him enormous expense—about £900. 

We have intentionally lingered over Bradlaugh’s experiences as a 
lecturer because they are eminently illustrative of his character and of 
the difficulties that have beset his career. We will now take up the 
thread of our biographical narrative. In the year 1860 Bradlaugh 
started the National Reformer, an organ of free thought, the capital 
for which was supplied by friendly free-thinkers. Joseph Barker, who 
had told him that he was an Atheist and a Republican, was joint-editor 
with him, but he soon began, in his half of the paper, to attack the 
contents and the staff of the half which Bradlaugh conducted, so that 
he was dismissed from the editorship, which Bradlaugh then undertook 
single-handed. As a matter of course, this organ facilitated consider- 
ably the work of the Secularist Propaganda. Various lawsuits had 
brought Bradlaugh into close connection with the solicitor Leverson, 
Bernard’s defender, whose office he now entered by Leverson’s desire. 
He remained in it two years, during which time he continued the edi- 
torship of the Reformer, but, from want of leisure, was obliged to 
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limit his provincial lectures to Sundays. After his separation from 
Leverson, in 1863, he founded an Italian company for the manufacture 
of steel and chemicals, which, for the three or four years of its duration, 
claimed a large share of his time—he opened an office in the city— 
and which teok him repeatedly to Italy; as it did not pay, it was 
broken up in 1869. As he was too much occupied, he intrusted the 
editing of the Reformer for three years to his friend John Watts, and 
did not take it up again till the death of the latter, in the summer of 
1866. The undertaking had at first been very lucrative, then it 
declined considerably, but now began to look up again under his man- 
agement. 

Two of his most important achievements belong to the years 1868 
and 1869. It is to his indomitable courage and his wonderful perse- 
verence that the English press is indebted for the shaking off of its 
last shackles. There was a law according to which every newspaper 
had to pay a deposit of £800 as a guarantee that it should contain no 
atheistic or blasphemous articles, but the English government had for 
a long time neglected to carry out this exaction very strictly, so that 
many radical papers had never paid the caution money. The Reformer 
also had been left in peace for eight years, when Bradlaugh was at last 
called upon to yield obedience to this law. He determined to bring 
about the repeal of the illiberal act, and therefore refused to deposit a 
sum which, considering the tendencies of the National Reformer, must 
have very soon been forfeited, and would then have to be renewed. 
The government then ordered him to discontinue the paper, where- 
upon he wrote at the head of it, “ Printed in defiance of the Govern- 
ment.” The Treasury now sued him for the legal penalties, which, if 
we are not mistaken, amounted to some £1,500,000 or £2,000,000, 
but the editor, learned in the law, laid so many traps for his adver- 
saries that the claim fell to the ground. After the fall of D’Israeli’s 
ministry the Gladstone cabinet took the matter up again, but the 
result was so unfavorable that the Government, by an act of Parliament, 
struck out the obsolete clause from the law regulating the press. 
Equally marked was his successful action in the interest of the ques- 
tion of the oath. Formerly the evidence of free-thinkers was rejected 
in courts of justice, and Bradlaugh lost a civil lawsuit, in which he was 
plaintiff, because he refused to take the oath. All former attempts to 
bring about a modification of the existing laws had signally failed ; 
but Bradlaugh was not easily to be put down; he fought his way 
through the trial, and did not rest till Parliament had swept away this 
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disability and made it legal for atheistic witnesses to substitute a 
declaration for the oath. 

These and other triumphs of a similar character raised Bradlaugh to 
great fame, but weighted him with an enormous burden of debt. In 
order to pay off the debts arising out of the many lawsuits he had 
been engaged in, he felt bound to sacrifice the greater part of his | 
income and to live in a very frugal manner. His wife, on account of 
her health, retired, to her parents’ house in the country; he sent his | 
two daughters to a boarding-school, gave up his house and migrated 
to the East End, where he occupied-two poorly-furnished rooms, for 
which he paid fifteen shillings a month. The furniture, as may be | 
supposed, was very scanty, but his books took up almost the whole 
available space; if he had to renounce the society of his family, he 
replaced it by that of books. He studied and wrote most diligently, 
constantly defended practically the right of public assembly against 
the authorities, and delivered a countless number of lectures in all 
parts of the country. Although he had an income of nearly £1,000 
a year, he lived as economically as if he were a struggler on the brink 
of starvation. He had only three objects in view: to work, to prop- 
agate his ideas, and to discharge the obligations which he incurred in 
the interest of his ideas; all things else were secondary considerations. 
He remained five or six years in his East End abode; nor did he leave 
it till Henry John Blackmore-Turverville—brother to the distinguished 
novelist, R. D. Blackmore—bequeathed to him almost the whole of 
his large fortune, “ As a slight token of my intense admiration for 
that really noble son of the human race, who is magnanimous enough 
to content himself with poverty for the sake of truth, and who, for the 
good of others, manifests such admirable self-respect, though by 
becoming moody and sanctified he might at once become rich and 
attain the highest so-called honours.” This will was disputed, and 
Bradlaugh was involved in a series of lawsuits, but finally the parties 
came to an arrangement, according to which he satisfied himself with 
42,500. This addition to his income enabled him to pay off his most 
urgent debts and to arrange with his creditors for the rest. He was 
elected president of the National Secularist Society, and established 
his headquarters in the northwest of London, where he lives with his 
daughters, who have received a scientific education, hold professor- 
ships in Natural Science, and are enthusiastic codperators in the 
National Reformer ; his wife died about six years ago. 

During the conflict between the Parisian Commune and the Ver- 
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sailles Government he undertook te act as mediator between them; 
but hardly had he arrived at Boulogne when, by command of the 
cabinet, he was compelled to leave the country. When he attempted 
to visit Paris, some months after the suppression of the Commune, he 
was arrested at Calais and not released for two days; it appears that 
the Government had forgotten to revoke Jules Favre’s April mandate, 
“Bradlaugh must on no account be permitted to come to Paris.” 
Since that time he has constantly gone there without let or hindrance. 
Two years later he was sent to Madrid by the great Birmingham 
Assembly of English Republicans, to convey their congratulations to 
the Spanish Republic. After a very adventurous journey through the 
scene of the Carlist war, among other things, he was plundered by the 
Carlists, and averted greater mischief only by giving up the sus- 
picious-looking Birmingham congratulatory address to the plunderers 
in exchange for his passport. He found an honorable enthusiastic 
reception in the capital, after which he never again ventured among 
the Carlists, but was obliged to return by way of Portugal and in a 
transport ship. Morrison Davidson says: “ He was perhaps the first 
Englishman who foresaw the return of the Alphonso dynasty.” 

In order to clear off his debts he accepted one of the offers made 
to him by one of the various agents to deliver lectures in the United 
States of America, and for that purpose crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
three times in 1873-75. Even the custom-house officers at New York 
did him homage by refusing to examine his luggage, notwithstanding 
the stringency of their regulations. He was received with honor 
everywhere, and introduced to the most eminent men in the intel- 
lectual world. At Boston Charles Sumner, Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips presided at his first lecture. His receipts were con- 
siderable ; still, he was pursued by ill luck. The first time it took the 
form of a railway accident; then he had so severe a fall that he was 
for a long time confined to his room; afterward he suffered loss by 
the sudden death of his impresario; besides all this, he incurred 
heavy fines by cutting short his lecture tour to return to England in 
consequence of the sudden dissolution of Parliament; notwithstand- 
ing all these drawbacks, he was able to pay £1,000 more of his debts. 
On his second visit he had various disagreeable adventures in the 
shape of three railway accidents and two tremendous snowstorms ; 
still, his receipts were considerable. His third tour had to be given 
up in advance, subject to the payment of a large sum for indemni- 
fication, because he had a dangerous attack of pleurisy. 
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Shortly afterward, in the interest of the freedom of the press, he 
plunged inte one of the fiercest and mest protracted struggles which 
he had ever had to fight out. Charles Watts, the publisher of the 
National Reformer, was by chance in possession of the stereotype 
plates of a Malthusian pamphlet which had appeared some forty years 
before in America—“ Fruits of Philosophy,” by Dr. Charles Knowlton— 
and published a new edition of it, without reading it. Another acci- 
dent brought about the prosecution in the law courts of the pamphlet 
which had so long lain in obscurity. Now, Bradlaugh had a poor 
opinion of this work on account of its style; but, as soon as he heard 
that it was prohibited, his indignation rose against this infringement of 
the freedom of thought and of the press; for the pamphlet treated in 
the most serious manner of a subject very delicate, certainly, but of 
economic and scientific importance. The publisher pleaded guilty, to 
escape the penalty of the law, and desisted from the circulation of the 
condemned book. This annoyed Bradlaugh and the well-known free- 
thinker, Mrs. Besant—the separated wife of a clergyman, who is now 
joint-editor of the Reformer—because Watts thus indirectly admitted 
that he, the publisher of the Reformer and of Bradlaugh’s and Mrs. 
Besant’s works, published also obscene things. Another consideration 
was that, if the suppression of Knowlton’s pamphlet was quietly 
allowed to pass, a whole series of other far better works might share 
the same fate. The two allies determined, therefore, to take up the 
thing energetically. With this object they set up on their own 
account a publishing business, combined with printing, under the name 
ef “ Free-thinkers’ Publishing Firm,” and their first step was to pre- 
pare a new edition of the objectionable book. In order to show their 
colors they informed the competent authorities beforehand of their 
intention, and of the hour when the issue was to take place. The 
police were thus the first purchasers, as they seized a large portion of 
the impression. The new publishers were arrested, and, after a long 
trial, condemned to six months’ imprisonment and a fine of £200, not 
on account of the contents of the work—for the jury acquitted them 
of all evil intention, and admitted that the contents and language of 
the pamphlet were quite permissible—but for their pertinacity in 
repeating the action for which Watts had been condemned. But Brad- 
laugh did not submit tamely; he convicted all the tribunals, bar- 
risters, all who had taken active share in his prosecution, of blunders 
and flaws in argument, and, thanks to his tenacity and his unparalleled 
mastery of jurisprudence, he succeeded in obtaining the acquittal of 
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himself and his partner, and recovering the confiscated copies. In 
order to show that they did not act with a view to profit, they now 
ceased to push on the sale of the “Fruits of Philosophy,” and the 
advertisements were discontinued. 

In the midst of all his occupations Bradlaugh found time repeatedly 
to offer himself as candidate for the representation of Northampton. 
In the years 1868, 1874 and 1875 he was rejected, and no wonder, 
for almost the whole of the public press was ranged in opposition to 
him, and calumniations of the basest kind, some of them really 
comic, were scattered broadcast against him. He had challenged 
royalty, aristocracy, the clergy, and the influential clique of the pub- 
licans, in the interests of republicanism, atheism, temperance and 
improvement ef the condition of the poor. Yet he obtained almost 
1,100 votes the first time; the second time, though he was not at 
home, but in America, 1,653 (only 657 fewer than the elected candi- 
date); the third time, 1,766 votes—z. ¢., only 405 less than his suc- 
cessful rival. After D’Israeli’s dissolution of Parliament in the spring 
of 1880 he once more courted the favor of the electors of North- 
ampton, and won the contest in spite of the most virulent counter- 
efforts on the part of his enemies. 

After this long-desired success his opinions began to raise more 
difficulties than ever in his way. He was not allowed long to 
enjoy his triumph. It involved him in a struggle which is not yet 
fought out, in which not only religious and intellectual freedom, but 
also a most important constitutional principle, is at stake; in its efforts 
to suppress the former the majority of the members of the English 
House of Commons has infringed the latter—the principle—and Brad- 
laugh was not and is not the man to stand that. Had things taken 
their wonted course Bradlaugh, after the opening of Parliament, would 
have presented himself at the table of the House to take the prescribed 
oath. But he maintained, on the ground of the Parliamentary Oaths 
bill of 1868, that he was justified in substituting an affirmation for the 
oath, and therefore approached the proper official with the request 
that this might be allowed to him. He would rather avoid the oath, 
and wrote on the subject to the 7imes : “ Whereas, the oath contains 
words which to me are empty and meaningless, they have been and 
are still regarded by a great number of my fellow-countrymen as an 
appeal to the Deity to take cognizance of their oath. It would 
be hypocrisy on my part to choose of my own free will the form of 
an oath so long as I believe that another is open to me, or to take the 
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oath without protest, so that it might appear to have in my mouth the 
significance of such an appeal.” Upon this the High Tory John Bull 
organ, Saturday Review, remarked: “ * * * It is well known that 
many members of the present and previous Parliaments hold the same 
views as Mr. Bradlaugh; the formula (‘So help me God!’) is an empty 
form to them. But they have had the good sense or the good taste 
to abstain from trumpeting abroad their infidelity.” What are we to 
say to this open defense of hypocrisy and covert condemnation of 
those who are honest enough to have the courage of their convictions? 

The House appointed a committee to consider Bradlaugh’s demand, 
which was thrown out by a majority of one voice. When he saw 
that the alternative of evading the oath no longer lay open to him, 
he declared himse'f willing to take it, according to custom. He 
cannot be charged with inconsistency, for he had never directly 
refused to swear ; only, as we have said, he would gladly have avoided 
taking the oath. He had never asserted that the oath was meaning- 
less to him; he had only said that it was not more binding to him 
than a simple affirmation; he regarded the form only as empty, while 
he held the essence to be binding. In reference to this he said in the 
House: “The oath will be absolutely binding for my honor and my 
conscience: Although I esteem very highly the honor of sitting in 
this place, I would utter no kind of oath or affirmation the essence of 
which I did not hold to be absolutely binding.” Sir Henry Drum- 
mond Wolff moved that Bradlaugh should not be permitted to swear; 
but, upon Gladstone’s motion, the question was referred to another 
committee, which came to the conclusion that, according to their 
judgment, the substitution of an affirmation for the oath was inad- 
missible in the present instance; but that, from considerations of 
expediency, they advised that Bradlaugh should be allowed to affirm 
on his own responsibility; it would still be open to any member to 
contest the legality of the affirmation in a court of justice. Instead 
of adopting this suggestion, a majority of the House voted for the 
amendment proposed by an ultra-Tory that Bradlaugh should neither 
be allowed to take the oath nor to make the solemn affirmation. The 
excitement ip the House was tremendous, but it rose still higher a 
few days after when, in defiance of this decision of Parliament, the 
persecuted man presented himself to tender the oath and take his 
seat. The House, through the mouth of the Speaker, admonished 
him to withdraw. He “respectfully refused,” on the plea that “the 
order of the House was illegal,” whereupon he was handed over to 
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the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and committed to the Clock 
Tower. When he was released the next day he threatened to pre- 
sent himself again. This threat, combined with the numerous peti- 
tions and the resolutions constantly arriving by telegraph of the 
indignation meetings held all over the country, induced the Prime 
Minister to take action in the case. He accordingly moved in the 
House that the suggestion of the second committee be adopted. 
After a debate extending over several days, the House, on the 2d of 
July, 1880, passed this resolution: ‘‘ Every person elected member of 
this House who considers himself justified in making a solemn 
affirmation, in lieu of the customary oath, shall be at liberty to make 
and subscribe a solemn: affirmation in the form prescribed by the 
© @® act.” 

In consequence of this, Bradlaugh affirmed and took his seat; the 
latter action he repeated at the opening of the following session (1881). 
But a reactionary member of Parliament, through the medium of an 
obscure shopkeeper, put the question to the test of law, and the court 
decided against Bradlaugh’s right to substitute an affirmation for the 
oath. The words of the act of 1866 are as follows: “Any one who 

sits in the House and votes, without having sworn and subscribed the 
prescribed oath, is liable to a fine of £500 sterling;” and, further, that 
the denial of the above-said claim by a law court cancels the election. 
Consequently a new writ had to be issued for Northampton. The 
electors of that borough, however, incensed by the infraction of their 
political rights, as well as by the indirect assumption of the paternal 
government of their souls by a prejudiced majority of the lower 
House, naturally maintained their privilege of reélecting Bradlaugh. 
Bigoted fanatics used the wildest exertions to hinder this. On the 
other hand, on occasion of the writ for a new election, many influential 
persons and newspapers hitherto opposed to Bradlaugh, and still quite 
hostile to his opinions, could not forbear recognizing the justice of his 
cause in the present instance, admitting his good qualities, as well as 
the moderate, quiet dignity and loyalty of his bearing in the House, 
before the two committees and the electors, and resenting the wrong 
done to him by putting his case to legal proof. During the brief 
period of his active participation in the office of representing the nation 
he had by no means shown himself to be “the wild, self-seeking dem- 
agogue” which some persecutionists would gladly have proclaimed 
him! He was reélected, as we have said, and promised as soon as 
possible to bring forward a bill which should authorize every member 
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to take his choice between an affirmation and the oath. On the 26th 
of April (1881) he presented himself at the table of the House, handed 
over to the competent official his polling register, and took from: him 
in exchange the Bible, to tender the prescribed oath as a newly-elected 
member, when suddenly Sir Stafford Northcote, who had been Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under Lord Beaconsfield, rose to protest 
against the taking of the oath by the representative of Northampton. 
Instead of maintaining the law and rejecting this interruption as out 
of order, the Speaker observed: “If I am not mistaken, the member 
from North Devon proposes to make a motion on a question of form. 
Before the honorable baronet does so, I think it right to state that the 
member for Northampton has been introduced and has now come to the 
table of the House to tender the oath prescribed by law in the cus- 
tomary form. He is ready to submit to every requirement of the law 
in order to take his seat. Under ordinary circumstances, no doubt, so 
regular a proceeding ought not to be interrupted; but in consideration 
of a former resolution of the House, and in deference to the report of 
the committee on this question, I cannot refuse the House the right 
to pronounce its judgment on the new circumstances under which the 
oath is now to be administered.” Sir Stafford Northcote consequently 
moved: ‘In accordance with a resolution of the House, of the 23d of 
June, 1880, Bradlaugh may not be allowed to take the oath.” This 
motion was carried by a majority of 208 to 175, so that Bradlaugh now 
was neither free to affirm or to swear; therefore, was disabled from exer- 
cising his political rights and duties. With perfect right he declared 
this vote of the House to be as illegal as the interruption which elic- 
ited it, and insisted on being allowed to take the oath. Upon this he 
was directed to withdraw, which he refused to do, and the sitting was 
adjourned. The following day he presented himself again, and was 
again ordered to withdraw, which he did upon the understanding that 
the Government would very shortly introduce a new Parliamentary 
Oaths bill. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons incurred a heavy responsi- 
bility by permitting Sir Stafford Northcote to interfere with Bradlaugh’s 
taking the oath. From this blunder proceeded all the subsequent per- 
plexities of the House, of which we shall speak presently. As the 
mode of procedure, by his own acknowledgment, was not contrary to 
law, and consequently Bradlaugh was not guilty of any illegal action, 
the Speaker had no right to consent to the interruption. Although 
he admitted that Bradlaugh was entitled to take the oath, yet, by a 
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misconception of his rights and duties, he made himself the tool of a 
tyrannical majority, whereas his duty would have been to remain dis- 
passionately the organ of the whole House. 

The misconduct of the House must be coupled with that of the 
Speaker. It had no right whatever to vote against Bradlaugh’s taking 
the oath. It has no kind of statutory right to vote in such a case. On 
this point experts in constitutional questions, even those on the oppo- 
site side, are at one with Bradlaugh. The House is not competent 
before the law to decide upon the right of its duly elected members to 
swear; it is, in fact, no judicial authority empowered to receive the 
oath. With perfect accuracy Gladstone declared, in the sitting of June 
22, 1880: “Before the law, and in a constitutional sense, the House 
has no jurisdiction whatever.” With regard to the swearing-in of its 
members it holds only a subordinate, indirect position. Formerly the 
Parliamentary oath was not in the hands of an official of the House, 
but in those of the “High Steward,” a dignitary appointed by the 
royal executive; frequently the House was not even assembled in 
formal sitting during the administration of the oath, and no act passed 
in these last centuries has conveyed to the House the authority of 
controlling the swearing-in. 

Twist the matter as we may, we cannot resist the conviction that a 
severe shock has been given to the constitution by a factious combina- 
tion of men chiefly influenced by religious or personal antipathies. 
Bradlaugh has thus, by a mere accident, whose far-reaching conse- 
quences nobody could foresee, been caught in a kind of constitutional 
trap. He owes this position, by no fault of his own, to his conscien- 
tious and rational estimate of the nature of the oath, as well as to the 
circumstance that the substitution of an affirmation for the oath 
appeared to be 4dmissible ; such authorities as the Attorney-General 
and the Solicitor-General pronounced it to be admissible, and the 
House itself admitted the possibility of its legality by the resolution 
of July 2, 1880. But, even if we suppose the case that the House 
were actually entitled to legislate upon the swearing-in of its mem- 
bers, still there arises the question whether the grounds upon which 
Bradlaugh’s swearing-in was quashed are legally tenable. To this 
also we must answer in the negative, for no law says that atheists, 
duly elected, are disqualified for taking the oath. That Bradlaugh 
had previously affirmed does not touch the question logically or 
juridically. But, say the adversaries, it would be a moral offense for 
him to swear himself in. To that we answer that this standpoint is 
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an utterly false one, for the assumption that a man may not swear 
because he has declared that an oath does not bind him more than an 
affirmation would only lead to this result: that atheistic members of 
Parliament would in future suppress their opinions and take the oath 
without burdening themselves with the frank honesty of Bradlaugh; 
and would not that be a far greater profahation of the oath than that 
which was declared to be such by the fanatics of Parliament with 
regard to Bradlaugh’s uprightness? And, if these fanatics would not 
allow the swearing-in to take place that the oath might not be pro- 
faned, why have they not furthered the introduction of the new clause 
permitting an affirmation, which would once for all have made an end 
of the profaning of the oath by atheists, instead of throwing all, pos- 
sible hindrances in its way? And why have they prosecuted him for 
affirming, instead of “ profaning,” the oath, thereby forcing him to 
volunteer the dreaded “ profanation?” The truth is that his exclusion 
is solely the outcome of the bigoted prejudices of his enemies. 

When Bradlaugh saw that there was no chance of the House 
coming to a decision on the Parliamentary Oaths bill he presented 
himself once more at the table of the House, on the 10th of May, and 
announced that he was there to take the oath. A resolution was then 
carried: “That the Sergeant-at-Arms do remove Mr. Bradlaugh from 
the House until he shall engage not further to disturb its proceed- 
ings.” After this he was forcibly removed from the House. The 
next day he addressed a letter to the Speaker, in which he con- 
demned the conduct of the House as illegal and unprecedented, and 
protested against it, and on the 14th of July, after the Government 
had ex-officio declared that the Parliamentary Oaths bill would mot 
be proceeded with that session, he announced to the Speaker, and all 
the officials of the House of Commons, in writing, his intention of 
presenting himself again, on the 3d of August, to take the oath. 
“Should force be used against me,” added he, “it would be an 
illegal proceeding, a disturbance of the peace, an infraction of the 
rights of the electors and of parliamentary usage. * * * If I 
should be hindered by physical violence from complying with the 
requirements of the law, I would, in defense of my legal rights, offer 
resistance to illegal force, and endeavor to overcome it.” Meanwhile, he 
held a great number of meetings in all parts of London, explained his 
situation, and was everywhere received with enthusiasm. Besides this, 
five hundred public meetings took place at which he was not present— 
on one single evening not fewer than one hundred and forty—and 
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many of them were called by religious bodies who were right-minded 
enough to separate the principle from the person. If Bradlaugh, 
after his first election, by seeking to avoid the oath, had done a great 
and thankworthy service to the cause of religious freedom—at the 
risk of offending the ideas of “ good sense and good taste” held by 
the Saturday Review—public opinion now acknowledged that, by 
by insisting on his constitutional right to swear himself in and take 
his seat in Parliament, he had shown himself a defender of political 
freedom of election against the rash and ill-considered attempt of 
Parliament to override the privileges of electors. He said that he 
would not rest till the resolution excluding him from the House was 
erased from their rolls, as was done in the last century in the case of 
the resolution excluding John Wilkes, which was canceled thirteen 
years after, with the comment: “ Because it contravened the rights of 
the whole body of electors of the kingdom.” 

Bradlaugh kept his word. On the 3d of August he appeared again 
in the Palace of Westminster. His partner in the representation of 
Northampton, Labouchére, moved for the withdrawal of the obnoxious 
resolution, and there were great hopes that the motion would be car- 
ried ; but it was not, and a violent struggle ensued between Bradlaugh 
and some dozen and a half messengers and policemen, who pushed 
him out of the precincts of the Houses of Parliament, and treated him 
so roughly that he was confined to his room for several weeks by 
erysipelas in the arm. 

Why would not Bradlaugh content himself with fighting out his 
cause by word of mouth and pen? Why attempt to take possession 
of his seat by violence? Apparently because word and pen are less 
powerful than the sensation which physical strength creates. Appar- 
ently he aims at hastening, by physical intervention, the settlement of 
the disputed questions. And he has succeeded. After the unseemly 
and absolutely unprecedented transactions of the 3d of August the 
excitement of public opinion rose so high that the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who all along was in favor of the admittance of Bradlaugh, 
only a few days afterward answered a question put to him on the 
subject by saying’that, in case the expelled member “ presented him- 
self again next session to take the oath, Government would deem it 
their duty to bring the question under discussion, how the contest is 
to be ended.” 

“What will be done? Something must be done. Bradlaugh’s elec- 
tion cannot be’said to have fallen into abeyance, for he has not yet 
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taken his seat, and is ready and willing to conform to all the require- 
ments of the law. And, even though a new writ should be issued, the 
difficulty would remain the same, because the man would indubitably 
be reélected. On the other hand, it cannot be expected that the 
electors of the second ward of Northampton will consent to remain 
unrepresented in Parliament, after having duly elected a duly qualified 
member. There is, we think, only one way of escape from this 
dilemma: to admit Bradlaugh. As the two resolutions excluding him 
were only “sessional,”—z. ¢., only availing for the last session, and 
being no longer valid at the opening of the next, 1882—one of two 
things may be done. Either the speech from the throne will ot con- 
tain the announcement of a Parliamentary Oaths’ bill, and they will 
allow Bradlaugh to take the oath unhindered, if he present himself 
again with that object; such a proceeding would let the thing disap- 
pear in the sand; try to spread the veil of oblivion over it, and this 
would be a regretable half. measure, which would leave a raw that 
might at any time be reopened if the House chose to move arbitrarily. 
against other members; still, we believe that Bradlaugh would not 
rest till he had carried through a modification of the existing Parlia- 
mentary Oaths’ acts in behalf of free-thinkers. Or, and this we take 
to be more probable, the Government will bring in a Parliamentary 
Oaths’ bill, in which either the swearing-in of members of Parliament 
will be altogether done away with, and a solemn affirmation will be 
substituted, or at least it will be left to the option of members, in the 
spirit of the decision of the lower House on July 2d, 1880, td choose 
between oath and affirmation. Then the possibility of any one’s being 
excluded from Parliament on religious grounds will cease altogether, 
and duly elected members will be no more prevented from simply 
pledging their honor and their conscience than witnesses in a court of 
justice. Had such a course been adopted with regard to Bradlaugh’s 
affirmation, instead of the blind policy of arraigning him, the matter 
would have been disposed of; a precedent would have been estab- 
lished which would have solved the question decisively and satisfac- 
torily. But, as things now stand, it can hardly be doubted that, if not 
immediately, in a longer or a shorter time, we shall witness the sweep- 
ing away of the last obligatory religious test which yet lingers in 
England. Then the efforts of the enemies of Bradlaugh will have 
been futile, for, thanks to their fanaticism, his own energy and the 
justice of his cause, he will enter by right the House from which they. 
attempted to thrust. him out. 
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All success to our hero in this struggle for freedom of thought and 
of election, all the more that, as Morrison Davidson, who by no means 
shares his theological views, remarks as impartially as correctly, “he 
is just at this moment a pressing necessity for the House of Commons ; 
for that body is suffering from a sickness which is worse than paralysis. 
If any one can animate the corpse it is he, for violent sickness requires 
drastic remedies. Besides, I hold it to be my duty to confess that to 
my knowledge he has never yet struck into a false path in political 
questions.” 

Bradlaugh is a powerful orator. His sonorous, stentorian voice, 
which he knows how to manage with clear articulation and beautiful 
modulation, as well as his terse, racy style, combined with his laconic, 
weighty dialectics, always striking the right nail on the head, produce 
a strong impression, which enables us to understand why this self- 
taught man exercises so great an influence over the masses that 
Davidson is enabled to maintain that, “‘ next to Gladstone, no politician 
in England has such an enormous following as Bradlaugh.” The same 
authority adds: “ He is indebted for his large number of adherents 
chiefly to his boldness, his acumen, his Titanic energy, and his firm- 
ness of character. If he is not a real hero, he must be an admirable 
counterfeit of one. In his way and by his example he has inspired 
many thousands of the lower classes with revived feelings of self-confi- 
dence and hope, and taught them to practice self-help, and to look 
with horror upon all oppression.” Like most atheists, he has the 
fault, a very harmless one surely, of possessing too much self-con- 
sciousness ; modesty is not among the number of his virtues. He 
regards the patience, humility and forbearance of the Founder of 
Christianity as weaknesses. When Bradlaugh is overworked and his 
head is full of care he throws all aside and seeks recreation in angling. 
He is one of the most skillful anglers in England, and has achieved a 
series of master-strokes such as have never been attained by any 
other modern devotee of this sport. 

For some years he has been President of the National Secular 
Society, which grew out of the original London Union, and possesses 
above sixty branch societies, in most cases founded by the personal 
exertions of Bradlaugh. Even now he carries on public theological 
debates from time to time. In many discussions he has won over the 
esteem of his opponents. When once the report was spread that his 
life was in danger, the first who addressed a hearty letter of condo- 
lence to his wife was a clergyman whom he had once met in debate. 
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Another priest, the well-known Father Ignatius, said in a sermon: 
“I do not condemn infidels, but rather admire them, for they dis- 
seminate their views with more courage and energy than we paltry 
Christians do ours. Would that Christians would learn something 
from Bradlaugh! If you were as zealously active for Christianity 
as Bradlaugh is for Atheism, it would fare differently with our religion 
in this country!” 

As to Bradlaugh’s writings, for the most part pamphlets, their name 
is legion. They fall under the heads Social, Political, Historical and 
Anti-Theological. In the first category he occupies himself chiefly 
with the connection between poverty and the population question, in 
the Malthusian sense; also with the fate of the Irish peasants and the 
emigration question. His “Hints for Emigrants to America” are 
generally acknowledged to be the most valuable, unprejudiced and 
exhaustive works on this important subject. His Biographies of 
Cromwell and of Washington testify to his statesmanlike insight; but, 
on the whole, he has not contributed anything very valuable to that 
branch of literature. The most widely known are his political writings, 
especially his meritorious crusade against “perpetual State pensions,” 
which are as disgraceful as they are unjustifiable, and heavily burden 
the British Treasury; also the “Impeachment of the House of Bruns- 
wick.” The excessively short Autobiography which he published in 
1873 is naturally very interesting, but not very satisfactory, on the 
whole. An imposing row of volumes is filled with accurate reports 
of his theological discussions and law proceedings. He has devoted 
many pamphlets to Commentaries on the Bible. His descriptions of 
the life of David, Jacob and Jonah are highly amusing. Of his con- 
tributions to purely Atheistic literature the most striking are: “Is 
there a God?” “Confession of Faith of an Atheist,” “A Plea for 
Atheism.” 

Many members of the “better” circles of society hold views iden- 
tical with or akin to those of Bradlaugh; if, nevertheless, he is con- 
stantly attacked and apparently despised by these very circles, it is 
because, to quote Taine, “he has carried his views out of the drawing- 
room into the street;” because he has striven to popularize theories 
the knowledge of which the “higher” classes would fain limit to a 
select number of the initiated; because he chatters out of school of 
the modern Eleusinian mysteries. “If it be asked whether, as a 
propagandist, he acts in good faith, and whether he is true to his con- 
victions, we must answer that, in the various frays of which he has 
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been the centre, hero, or accessory, he has not always acted with the 
perfect chivalry of a knight-errant,” but that he: has always striven 
bravely and manfully for what he believes to be truth, and it can 
hardly admit of doubt that he will be rightfully regarded by posterity 
as one of the most remarkable figures of his time and of his country. 


LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 





THOMAS HART BENTON. 


HY is it that all things run so much in streaks? It is a curious 

fact, yet still a fact avouched by universal experience and 

observation. Philosophers have not thus far explained why it is that 

diseases, steamboat disasters, railway mishaps, financial failures, mar- 

riages, murders, robberies, suicides, arsons—all things, even down to 
the most trivial concerns of everyday life—run in streaks; why 


««__They come not single spies, 
But in battalions.” 


“Tt never rains but it pours,” “a feast or a famine,” are old saws 
expressive of the same truism. 

The fact is conspicuous especially, it seems, in the case of men, great 
and little men alike. For example, take up any college catalogue. 
How often, or rather how invariably, do you find a class of alumni 
noted for the /arge number of its members who rose to eminence, the 
distinctive characteristic of the class? And then you may turn page 
after page, and scan the roll of class after class, under the tuition of 
the same preceptors, too, before the eye falls on one prominent name; 
and, when it does, that name is usually found in company with other 
names equally distinguished in the diversified fields of labor and of life. 
Take, again, the epochs for further illustration and fuller: Shakspeare 
and Bacon were contemporaries; Milton and Jeremy Taylor were 
contemporaries; Pope and Addison and Swift were contemporaries ; 
Franklin and Du Fay were contemporaries; Fulton and Longstreet 
simultaneously applied steam successfully to the propulsion of boats 
on navigable waters; Leverrier anticipated his rival philosopher by a 
few days only in telling the astronomer where to point his telescope 
in the heavens in order that he should disclose to the eye of sense the 
planet Neptune, already revealed to the mind’s eye of each philoso- 
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pher; Luther and Raphael were born the same year; so of Napoleon 
and Wellington. How prolific of wits was the age of Queen Anne! 
What mental grandeur haloizes the reign of the Third George! The 
era of our struggle for independence presents a constellation—an 
unmatched galaxy—of grand men. The year 1782 gave birth to 
Calhoun, Cass, Webster, Lowndes, Van Buren, Benton, and other 
American statesmen and politicians scarcely less illustrious in our 
annals. Like instances might be cited—for the list is capable of 
almost indefinite extension—but those given sufficiently illustrate the 
fact that great men come in “streaks,” just as fish run in schools, or 
. cattle in herds, or quails in coveys. 

. Whilst on the stage of public life—and a stormy one it was—few 
actors performed a more conspicuous part than did Thomas H. 
Benton ; few filled a larger space in the general eye. It was impos- 
sible for it to have been otherwise. A person of his rare combination 
of mental gifts, great attainments in useful and polite learning, untir- 
ing energy, physical and intellectual industry, unequaled save in the 
case of Lord Brougham, sustained by a natural constitution that 
loved labor and laughed at fatigue, all stimulated by an inordinate 
ambition, could not have spent his three score and ten years in 
obscurity, no matter where born, nor what may have been his voca- 
tion. He may not be remembered as long—certainly not as lovingly— 
as some of the mighty giants with whom he shivered lances in the 
Senatorial arena; still, generations will come and go before his name 
shall fade from the memory of men. 

No person of his day—himself only excepted—accorded to hima 
place in the front rank of statesmen. Posterity is likely to indorse 
the judgment of the contemporaneous majority. But all men will 
concede to him a foremost place in the second rank. 

His was not an original mind. As Theodore Parker, less truly, 
said of Daniel Webster: “He invented nothing. To the national 
stock he added no new idea, created out of new thought; no new 
_maxim, formed by induction out of human history and old thought.” 

And yet we are not afraid to say that he better knew how to trans- 
late the thoughts of great thinkers into a dialect which the multitude 
could interpret and understand than any other politician of his time. 
: They read his words and comprehended their meaning. It is related 
e that when Mr. Webster sent under his frank a copy of his speech on 
; the Presidential Protest to David Crockett—each a member of Con- 
gress at the time—the latter acknowledged its reception in a charac- 
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teristic autograph letter, wherein he stated: “It’s the only big speech 
I ever read and /arnt easy without looking in the dictionary to hunt 
out the meaning of the big words. I £xowed the bearing on sight.” 
Webster esteemed that homely commendation of the untutored critic 
as a feather in his oratoric cap. Benton was master of our mother 
tongue; spoke and wrote it in its purity, power, simplicity, and all 
men understood “the meaning” and “the bearing.” 

During his long term of service in the Senate—longer, con- 
secutively, than that of any other Senator—we recall no great 
measure, to say nothing of any large system of policy, which he 
originated or wrought out. His force, more negative than positive, 
could not create, but it could destroy; could not build up, but 
could pull down what was already built up, sometimes what was well 
built up. 

We have seen it stated, and upon no less respectable authority than 
“Appleton’s New American Cyclopedia,” that Benton “enjoyed few 
advantages of education.” Of course, we interpret the author to 
mean academic education. On the contrary, our impression had been 
that his academic advantages were unusually good for a youth of his 
day and section—that they were not only grammatical, but literary. 
His connection with the University of North Carolina as a student 
for a considerable term is historic. That institution, then as now, was 
among the foremost of our schools of learning in the Southern States. 
The foundations of his rare and ripe scholarly acquisitions and accom- 
plishments must have been laid early in life, because laid so deep. 
His busy and tempestuous manhood life afforded little leisure, if it did 
not utterly destroy the taste, for cultivating the more elegant studies 
and pursuits wherein he was confessedly so proficient, and whereof on 
all occasions he made such ostentatious, ofttimes obtrusive, display. 
With exception of Choate and Everett, he was perhaps the most crit- 
ical and finished classical scholar who has occupied a seat in the Senate 
of the United States—nor, in making those exceptions only, do we 
forget Pinkney, Randolph, Berrien, Preston or Sumner. In that line 
of elegant attainment he excelled any of them. The records of the 
House of Representatives are rich in exemplars of that beautiful cul- 
ture—illustrated by Legaré, Verplanck, Marsh, Kennedy, Ingersoll, 
Mann, and others. Benten was almost abreast with some even 
of these—not quite. His writings and speeches are abundantly 
enriched by the aptest and happiest classical allusions, drawn fresh, 
not taken second-hand, from the great masters of Athens and of 
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Rome. He was not content with picking up “eleemosynary scraps.” 
He seldom drank of the stream below the fountain-head—never when, 
from constant stirring, the waters were muddy. A dewy freshness 
lent brightness and beauty to his utterance whenever he called to his 
aid the treasures of the ancient classical lore and literature. 

His knowledge of general political history was prodigious. He had 
studied it as sedulously “in the minutiz of its details” as he had mas- 
tered it “‘in the vastness of its comprehension.” We doubt, John 
Quincy Adams alone excepted, if any other one of our statesmen was 
so perfectly familiar with the facts of Roman, English, French and 
American political history—their causes, their adjuncts, their surround- 
ings, their influences—as was Benton. Like Macaulay, it seemed next 
to impossible for him to forget anything he ever read or heard. 
His memory was leak-proof and seep-proof—a capacious storehouse 
wherein were garnered up for future use, without confusion, the facts 
of history, the striking incidents of biography, the fine passages and 
grand images of general literature, whether of prose or of verse. And 
no one could more readily or accurately call them up, or turn them to 
weightier account. It was for this reason chiefly, we think, that he 
never spoke to an inattentive ear, no matter whether addressing the 
Senate or the populace. Every one recognized the variety and the 
extent of his knowledge. The wary only saw that his passions, on 
occasion, swayed his reason and warped his judgment; it was they 
only who perceived that he was a learned rather than a wise man, and, 
that while a powerful advocate, he was not always a safe counselor. 

Before he appeared upon the theatre of Federal politics, while a 
member of the Tennessee Legislature, he moved and engineered 
through that body one salutary and humane measure—the granting 
to slaves the right of trial by jury: It was not, however, an original 
conception of his own. Others in other States south of the Potomac 
had advocated it before, without success. The battle was a hard one 
to win in Tennessee; he did win it, and plumed himself on the victory. 
In the light of subsequent experience—the surest test of truth in the 
school of politics, as well as elsewhere—we wonder why a measure so 
just and beneficent should have been so persistently opposed by many 
of the ablest of statesmen and best of citizens, especially why it was 
so stubbornly antagonized by that class of Southern men who, above 
all others, professed to be, and really were, the tried and trusted 
friends of the slave. Undoubtedly they were sincere in their convic- 
tions. Among the reasons of their opposition was that it would be 
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unsafe to trust the slave’s interest, of whatever character, to the 
verdict of a jury who in most cases would be composed of a majority 
of non-slaveowners, between whom and the slave, it was alleged, 
there existed little sympathy or kindly feeling. Anterior to the war 
between the States, the fact was undeniably true to a large extent; 
but the event proved its utter futility as a ground for withholding the 
right of trial by jury from the slave. Jurors, in the long run, above 
all other officials, are the surest conservators of the peace of soeiety, 
the safest guardians of property, and the best friends of citizen liberty, 
because the most reliable dispensers of ‘‘ equal and exact justice to all 
men.” So thought Blackstone, and so thought Jefferson. 

Equally insensate was the policy of keeping the colored person 
from the witness stand. The competency and the credibility of the 
witness are two very distinct things. Courts and juries of the vicinage 
are abundantly able to judge of the credit to which a witness is entitled. 
How often have the ends of public justice been defeated and the 
common matters of right between man and man wrongfully deter- 
mined by excluding from the witness stand persons of color? The 
murderer of the venerable Chancellor Wythe, of Virginia, escaped 
“unwhipt of justice” through the impolicy of the local law, which 
disqualified the only witness to the transaction from giving testimony 
in the case solely on account of race and blood. 

Benton’s public career may be said to have commenced in 1813. 
It did not close, virtually, till his death in 1858. The first ten years 
of that career, however, were, as Sheil said of Saurin, “years of 
exfodation.” He first appears prominently upon the field of Mars. 
His military record, though not specially brilliant, is unspotted. An 
aide to General Andrew Jackson at the beginning, he soon attracted 
the notice of “‘ the iron-hearted chieftain,” and so far won his favor and 
confidence as to enlist his interest in obtaining from President Madison 
appointment to the office of lieutenant-colonel in the regular army. 
Subsequently he was tendered the rank of colonel—worthily, too— 
but declined it, and resigned his commission in 1815. We have heard 
that at one time he contemplated becoming the historian of his own 
exploits in that way. Pity the purpose was abandoned, if ever 
seriously entertained! Pity facts and incidents were lacking! Pity 
we have no American narrative of military operations to put alongside 
the Anabasis of Xenophon, or the Commentaries of Czsar ! 

Benton’s brief journalistic life is not remarkable for anything save 
the multitude of personal broils and quarrels in which his ardent 
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temper and uncontrolled passions constantly involved him. Even 
his fatal duel with Lucas had no influence to restrain his tongue or his 
pen. Terribly aggressive at all times, he seemed to go in quest of a 
quarrel, always seeking a “foeman worthy of his steel.” He had no 
toleration for opposition of any sort, no matter howsoever trivial his 
purpose or plan, nor trifling his wish or whim. His street fight with 
Jackson in Nashville sent him to St. Louis. None sooner saw than 
he that he had met more than his match. Then it was he first 
weighed the fact that “ desperate courage makes ove a majority.” He 
wisely appreciated and practically applied it. Two such men at 
deadly feud could not live in the same community; could not live in 
the same State. Benton struck his tent and moved to Missouri. 
To an adversary he could not concede common honesty of motive ; 
there was nothing good in the man—all was total depravity. In 
personal denunciation he invariably employed vitriol instead of 
vinegar, as a matter of choice, when vinegar had compassed his end 
‘as well. Charity for what he conceived others’ sins was a stranger to 
his breast; her form he never saw, her voice he never heard. His 
exaction and his motto were: ‘“ Death, tribute, or the Koran.” Not 
utterly devoid of the quality of magnanimity himself, he greatly 
admired any exhibition of it in others. He was a fast and faithful 
friend, and as a “ good hater” he was a man after Dr. Johnson’s own 
heart—indeed, he would have made that old encyclopedical growler 
ashamed of the eulogium he pronounced upon that type of bipeds. 
It was not, however, always and altogether a manly hate which stirred 
up his ire. Scorn of, or indignation at, what is mean or vile in 
character or conduct was not always mixed in its elements. The who 
quite as frequently as the wkat—the man quite as frequently as the 
measure—kindled his wrath, without regard, at all times, to the merits 
or the demerits of the cause he espoused or antagonized. He was 
blind alike to the faults of a friend or to the virtues of a foe. Like 
Thackeray’s Snob, he was capable of “ meanly admiring a very mean 
thing” upon occasion. Passion and prejudice were his master and his 
demon, controlling his opinions, blindfolding his judgments, directing 
_ his actions. They were scales over his mental eye which beclouded 

his vision, just as the film over the rattlesnake’s eye in August shuts 
off sight. Unfortunately, Benton, unlike the serpent, had no power to 
slough off the dead skin in season, and be able to see again. He 
seldom: forgave an enemy, even after conquering him, unless the 
contrite wretch came to him with dirt upon his knees and a collar 
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round his neck. Hard conditions, but the only conditions of forgive- 
ness, friendship or fraternization. 

The “ Thirty Years’ View,” a work which he imagined would be 
immortal, is that whereon he mainly rested his hopes of future fame. 
The cream of his best speeches is therein collected. In many respects 
it is a valuable contribution to the political literature of the times, and 
supplies an important desideratum in our annals. But is it not 
straining panegyric somewhat to denominate the work history? For 
ourselves, we cannot concede to it that appellation unless we accept 
the late General Benning’s characterization of history as correct: 
“History,” said he, “is true in general, and false in every particular.” 
“ The View ” is full of inaccuracies, some of them too gross for pardon. 
In too many instances personal feeling gives tinge to statement of fact. 
The truth is not presented in wz¢e light, not because the author did 
not mean to be candid, for his instincts were honest, if not generous, 
but because it was simply impossible for him to be impartial. As 
before intimated, such was the fervor of his untutored and unrestrained 
passions that he could discern nothing but excellence in a friend and 
nothing but villainy in a foe. ‘ Lukewarmness” in anything was not 
among the elements of his nature. He would have escaped, at any 
time, the rebuke given to “the Angel of the Church at Laodicea.” 

Benton hated Calhoun with a perfect hatred. He impeached his 
patriotism by calling him John Cazé/ine Calhoun. He arraigned his 
mental sobriety by characterizing him as “a metaphysical maniac.” 
He sneered at his courage, personal and civil, by saying he was “a 
coward cur that sneaked to his kennel when the Master of the 
Hermitage blew his bugle-horn.” Howsoever severely Dr. Blair may 
have condemned this canine metaphor as “mixed,” yet it suited 
Benton, did not disgust Mr. Calhoun, nor disturb the equanimity of 
his friends. 

And, just here, a word or two of that monarch in the realms of 
thought. We are not afraid to affirm, in any presence, that Mr. 
Calhoun was “the best abused man” and least understood statesman 
of his day and generation. In the South, he was partially known to 
many, thoroughly known by but few; in the North, he was almost 
totally unknown, misunderstood and unappreciated. “The View” 
would have posterity believe that Calhoun was an enemy, fer se, to 
the Union of the States, and disingenuously parades garbled extracts 
from his speeches to prove the fact, as it is somewhat equivocally 
asserted. Heterodox as the opinion may be deemed to be by many 
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to day, John C. Calhoun was in no sense of the word a disunionist. 
He was ardently attached to the Union. No truer friend to it than he 
was ever took an oath to support the Constitution—the bond of Union. 
He believed it could be best preserved by fracticalizing the theory 
which he so often urged and expounded in the Senate with prodig- 
ious power of argument and illustration. He believed that the 
foundation stones of the Union were State rights, State sovereignty, 
and local self-government. He believed in the State veto, generally 
called nullification, and clung to it as an inalienable right, the neces- 
sary offspring of its parent—self-preservation, the first law of nature. 
He believed if that right were universally acknowledged, no occasion 
would arise for its exercise; or, if it did, like the brake on a locomotive, 
it would serve to check headlong speed and save life when dangerous 
obstacles lay on the down-grade track. He believed the Union to be 
a Federal Government of consent on the part of the States that framed 
it, not a nation of constraint, to be controlled by force, according as 
the whim of hot polloi might bid the tide ebb or flow. He believed each 
State an integral of the family—a creator, not a creature, of the Federal 
Government. From such premises he deduced his conclusions as to 
the right of the State veto. Again: “The View” would make the 
impression that Calhoun defended the institution of African slavery 
and advocated its extension solely from selfish motives; that, after his 
rupture with Jackson, he felt that all chances of attaining the Presi- 
dency were lost; that he then ceased to be a national, and turned to be 
a sectional, man; that, so intense was his passion for power and place, 
if he could not be Archon of Athens, he must be chief of some refrac- 
tory province ; and in order to win local favor and popularity he made 
a hobby of the slavery question, or, rather, attuned it into a sort of 
harp to whose music Southern prejudice and pride would caper and 
dance whenever he flung his fingers across the strings. Now, he who 
would form such an estimate as this of Mr. Calhoun knows littl— 
absolutely nothing—of the man. True, he was ambitious. What 
noble nature, conscious of its parts, is not? But will not those who 
knew him well say his was the ambition of Cicero in defending the 
Constitution, and not that of Catiline trying to subvert the whole 
fabric of Roman liberties? He believed that the institution of African 
slavery, as it existed in the Southern States, was, upon the whole, a 
wise and beneficent one. He believed that under the system, by the 
union of capital and labor, the natural antagonism betwixt them could 


be properly and safely adjusted, and thus that vexed problem which 
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had baffled the wit of political philosophers throughout all the centuries 
find in his section, at least, satisfactory solution. He believed that 
the institution, like piles driven in the ground, gave stability to gov- 
ernment. He believed, as he confessed, that, although the compensa- 
tion was inadequate, the punctuality of its payment and the practical 
inviolability of the sanction, were of themselves sufficient to prevent 
“strikes,” suppress labor mobs, and in so far would tend to preserve 
the peace of society. He believed personal interest, vitalizing local 
law, would insure protection to the slave, alike in infancy, sickness and 
in old age. Hence his recorded utterance: “Slave labor in the South 
is better rewarded than serf labor in Europe, and as well rewarded as 
unskilled manual labor anywhere.” 

Howsoever greatly Mr. Calhoun may have been in error in his 
opinions of these subjects, candid men who knew with anything of 
nearness of knowledge will avouch his perfect sincerity and honesty. 
Time only, which brings along with it the infallible test of experience, 
can determine how far he was right or wrong. 

When once thoroughly enlisted in a cause—and a small one some- 
times kindled his zeal into as hot a flame as a great one—Benton’s 
pertinacity was unexampled; his industry was unflagging; he never 
felt fatigue. It is said that he instigated his colleague in the Senate, 
Dr. Linn, to move the refunding of the thousand-dollar fine imposed 
by Judge Hall on General Jackson, at New Orleans, in the martial 
law affair. He pressed that motion with all the vim he displayed in a 
far more grave and important transaction—a transaction which, in 
the words of S. S. Prentiss, “finally resulted in that worse than felon 
act, the desecration of the records of the Senate”—the adoption of 
the “Expunging Resolution.” What a commentary that deed is 
upon the frailty of humanity and the madness of majorities! There 
was method, however, in Benton’s madness quite as obtrusive as in 
~ Hamlet's. 

How often it happens that men affect qualities which they do not 
possess. It is eminently the case with vain men, not so much the 
case with proud men; still, the case with all men, more or less. 
Benton laid claim to the virtue of moderation in all things. He con- 
sidered himself the very apostle of conservatism. We think it was 
an honest conviction, for he cou/d believe anything he wanted to 
believe. But, the truth is, he was extreme in all his passions, pre- 
dilections, opinions, actions. The flame ever burnt with a white heat. 
And, while unconscious of the fact himself, he despised, ab imo pectore, 
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the man who would heed the injunction which Ovid puts in the 
mouth of the Sun Charioteer: “Jn medio tutissimus ibis.” He never 
saw the golden mean, much less traveled it. He did not know the 
meaning of the word “compromise,” and never appreciated the 
weight of Burke’s aphorism: “All our blessings are bought at a 
price.” It never occurred to him thatthe law of compensation is as 
universal in its application as the law of gravitation. He did not 
weigh the fact that aggression begets resistance; that they never 
strike hands till they meet on the common ground of mutual con- 
cession, and can only rest quietly together when put to sleep in the 
bed of Justice. 

How it was that Andrew Jackson and Thomas H. Benton buried 
hatchets and became friends again after their desperate personal ren- 
contre at Nashville, with the immediate sequel of which neither party 
was satisfied, is an unauthenticated chapter in their lives. Two ver- 
sions of the reconciliation are given, as much unlike as the battle 
reports of opposing generals. Benton, in one of his letters, written 
shortly after he and Jackson became compeers in the United States 
Senate, gives this version: “Well, how many changes in this life! 
General Jackson is now sitting in the chair next tome. There was a 
vacant one next to me, and he took it for the session. Several Sen- 
ators saw our situation, and offered mediation. I declined it upon the 
ground that what had happened could neither be explained, recanted 
nor denied. After this we were put upon the same committee, 
Facing me one day, as we sat in our seats, he said to me: ‘Colonel, 
we are on the same committee; I will give you notice when to attend.’ 
[He was chairman, and had the right to summon us]. I answered: 
‘General, make the time to suit yourself; it will be convenient for me 
to attend at any time.’ In committee we did business together, just 
as other persons. After that he asked me how my wife was, and I 
asked him how his was. Then he called and left his card at my lodg- 
ings—Andrew Jackson for Colonel Benton and lady; forthwith, I 
called at his and left mine—Colonel Benton for General Jackson. 
Since then we have dined together at several places, and yesterday at 
the President’s. I made him the first bow; he held forth his hand, and 
we shook hands. I then introduced him to my wife, and thus civil 
relations are perfectly established between us. Jackson has gained 
since he has been here by his mild and conciliatory manner.” We 
have heard another version of the affair, which would leave the 
impression that it was Mahomet that first signified a willingness to go 
34 
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to the mountain. However that may be, they did come together 
again, and were the warmest of friends, personal and political, till the 
day of Jackson’s death. Each, we doubt not, grew tired of the alien- 
ation. Benton saw Jackson’s rising fortunes. Jackson had work for 
Benton to do. The old hero’s sagacity in judging of men was equal 
to Washington’s. He invariably chose the fittest man to accomplish 
his aim. He had consummate tact in transforming a formidable foe 
into a useful friend when there was need of his service. Recall how 
easily he weaned off from Clay his protegé, Amos Kendall—the most 
efficient person in his vocation at the time, to each, the entire country 
could show. This instance is but one among many that might be 
mentioned. Jackson had use for Kendall’s pen; he had use for 
Benton’s tongue, and wielded the one and wagged the other at will. 
Benton lent Jackson powerful aid in the warfare waged against the 
United States Bank. It may be doubted whether the hero of New 
Orleans, with all his unrivaled popularity, could have weathered the 
storm that followed the removal of the deposits without the help which 
Benton gave him in the Senate. That, till then unparalleled, usurp- 
ation of power—we have seen grosser usurpations since—joined in 
wedlock the sword and the purse of the Republic. Benton said, and 
made a majority of the people believe, it was ‘a divorce of the bank 
from the State.” Surely, he knew better, as did the sane mind of the 
country. The most terrible philippic we ever read in the English 
language is the speech of Mr. McDuffie, arraigning the President’s 
conduct in that matter of removing the deposits. It was a demonstra- 
tion, if there be one in Euclid. In point of logic, eloquence, irony, 
sarcasm, honest indignation, manly scorn, nothing in our Congres- 
sional debates equals it. Fora space it spread and burnt like fire in 
a prairie. It swept over the entire country like a tornado. Clay, 
Calhoun and Webster gave all the weight of their voices and influence 
to swell the volume and force of the tempest. Nothing but here and 
there a stalwart hemlock seemed to be left standing in its hurricane 
path. Benton was one of the hemlocks which its rage could not, or 
did not, uproot. The iron fibres of “Old Hickory” momentarily 
gave signs of tremor. But he had gone too far for Fabian strategy ; 
retreat was ruin; Cortez had burnt his ships; Warwick had stabbed 
to the death his steed. Aggressive warfare only could win. The 
bugle-charge was sounded from the White House; it was caught up 
by Benton in the Senate, and reéchoed by Kendall through the press. 
These men, by opposing, shifted the winds and calmed ‘the storm. 
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What a formidable triumvirate! Jackson, Benton and Kendall! 
They recall Cesar, Pompey and Crassus! Augustus, Antony and 
Lepidus !—triumvirates all. 

Benton’s hostility to the Bank of the United States was intense and 
inveterate. He loved to hate it. Nor was that feeling of bitterness 
confined to the corporation itself only. . It embraced the persons who 
were concerned in its management and control as well. Next to 
Calhoun, Benton hated Nicholas Biddle, the President of the Bank. 
He denounced Mr. Biddle and his associates as so many rogues, 
robbers and ruffians, epithets as ill-becoming the dignity and decorum 
of the Senate chamber as they were undeserved and untrue with 
respect to the men themselves. The story ran for a while that the 
real secret of Benton’s personal enmity to Biddle was the latter’s 
scornful refusal to approach and appease Benton when it was suggested 
to him to do so. Biddle’s pride was too lofty to stoop to such an 
expedient, while Benton’s wounded vanity wreaked its rage in personal 
defamation. There is some semblance of truth in the story. Years 
after the Bank itself was crushed, and Biddle himself was a private 
citizen, Benton continued to pour out vials of wrath upon his head on 
all occasions—in the Senate, on the hustings, in common conversation. 
With a sort of hyena rapacity he pursued Biddle to the grave, and 
strove to heap obloquy upon the memory of that able financier, honest 
man and faithful public servant. 

Because of his untiring, relentless, venomous warfare upon the 
bank, his enemies were the first to call Benton “Old Bullion.” It 
was done in derision, just as the British soldiers in the “times that 
tried men’s souls” called the rebel men of Lexington and Concord 
“Yankees.” Nicknames, we know, albeit for diverse reasons, are 
generally distasteful to sensitive men, no matter how honorable the 
incident or meritorious the cause whereby acquired; they are odious 
to all men to whom applied when generated of anything contemptible 
or little. Jackson was proud of the service he did the country 
which made men call him “Old Hickory,” yet he did not relish the 
nickname. Harrison surely had nothing to be ashametl of in the part 
he bore at Tippecanoe, yet it almost offended the “ log-cabin, hard- 
cider” man of North Bend to be called “Old Tip.” The sodbriguet 
“Old Rough and Ready” had as much to do as anything else, 
outside of the Van Buren defection in New York, in elevating Taylor 
to the Presidency, yet he is said to have rebuked a Buena Vista 
comrade for addressing him: ‘General Taylor—no, I take that back— 
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‘Old Rough and Ready’ is your name—” “Give me my proper 
title, sir,” said Taylor, instantly interrupting; ‘‘then you can’t mis- 
take.” Scott, whose Christian name was Wingfield Scott, dropped 
the “g” after the affairs of Chippewa and Lundy’s Lane, changing it 
to Winfield Scott, at once a type and a name. Although proud 
enough of his Chippewa feathers, he told Greeley, his ablest and most 
influential champion for the Presidency in 1852, never to put “ Old 
Chippewa” in the columns of the 7ridune again. It was not as grateful 
to him during the canvass as “ that rich Irish brogue” or “that sweet 
German accent.” £ contra, Benton was delighted with his sobriquet ; 
he dilated to the point of bursting whenever the bank-death was 
mentioned in his presence. His heart clove unto the man or woman 
who called him “ Old Bullion /” 

Was Benton a consistent politician? To ask the question is to 
answer it. Now, we can see the force of the argument which would 
convince a strict constructionist of the unconstitutionality of under- 
taking internal improvements of any sort by the Federal Government. 
But we are not casuist enough to distinguish how it was Benton so 
stoutly opposed, on what he termed constitutional grounds, the con- 
struction of the Cumberland and of the Maysville roads, at that time 
necessary great national thoroughfares, and afterward advocated the 
building of the Pacific Railroad. A common principle covered the 
cases, and an equal necessity demanded the building of all the 
roads. Again, at one time he put his foot upon the doctrine of 
legislative instruction. Subsequently, he turned about, and became 
the staunchest champion of that doctrine, claiming that instruction is 
a sacred seal upon representation. Yet, again, he shifted positions, 
if not sides, time and time again on the slavery. question; finally, he 
took the ground of opposition to the agitation of the subject in Con- 
gress and to the extension of the institution. This was neither flying 
nor lighting; it was hovering. And yet he would not “divide 
honors,” as whist players have it, even with John Randolph of 
Roanoke, in the matter of a consistent public record. 

We believe it was Lord Brougham who said that eloquence had 
gained little, and business lost much, by set speeches in deliberative 
assemblies. It may be true; still, they are needful and often serve 
valuable purposes. Set speeches bear to off-hand, running-debate 
speeches in our Congress pretty much the same relation which the 
prepared sermon bears to the extemporized prayer in church—each 
has its special use and end. 
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Benton was not a ready debater. Although his mind was full 
enough, and his memory rarely, if ever, at fault, it required time for 
him to collect his resources, to marshal his forces, to burnish his armor. 
So unfiagging was his industry, however, and so prodigious his power 
of application and endurance, that an incredibly short time was neces- 
sary for preparation. He fortified his position with an array of facts 
that was appalling to even veteran valor; every gun was in its place, 
prepared to send its missile to the mark; he always clearly saw the 
target, and seldom missed his aim. In all his set speeches he enriched 
the argument with a wealth of original research and a copiousness of 
learning that were alike admirable and marvelous; his illustrations, 
drawn from a wide range of reading and the closest observation of men 
and events, were felicitous and fresh; his statement was simple, exact 
and luminous—not approaching Calhoun in power of condensation, 
but almost equaling Webster in apt and elegant amplification. His 
party well knew wherein his chief power lay, and invariably called it 
forth in every crisis of exigency or emergency. That force lay in 
his power to produce a studied, cogently reasoned speech, and one in- 
tended usually not so much for the ear of the Senate as for the 
eye of the country. All the authorities of law, fact, precedent, to 
be gathered from history, biography, literature, were sure to be col- 
lected and produced. When he had concluded, little remained for 
his coadjutors to say. Scarce a sheaf was left to be gleaned. A 
scythe wider in sweep and keener in edge than their’s had reaped 
the field. 

When we consider the vastness and variety of his knowledge, his 
love of labor, his fondness of public display, we wonder why his name 
is not conspicuously linked with some of the great anniversaries of our 
history; some grand era of the “passing time of America;” some 
striking event in the Republic’s life, the recollection whereof, the patri- 
otism, the gratitude, the admiring love of posterity, “will not willingly 
let die.” Who ever thinks of Daniel Webster without recalling 
Plymouth Rock, Bunker Hill Monument, Adams and Jefferson, the 
Capitol at Washington! Benton’s name is not associated with one 
such historic memory. Why? We know not why unless it be, as 
Goldsmith said of Burke, that he 


‘*____ to party gave up what was meant for mankind!” 





[he question has been often asked how it was that Benton acquired 
such controlling influence over Van Buren. It has not been satis- 
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factorily answered. They were antipodes in their methods and in 
their norms of conduct. They differed on absorbing questions of 
policy quite as frequently as they agreed. Van Buren had fully as 
much of will as Benton had, but it wrought its work in a different 
way. ‘“ Suaviter in modo” was the maxim of the one; “ fortiter in 
re” was the motto of the other. They were both rivals for Jack- 
son’s favor, and both ardently aspired to the Presidency. Nothing, 
naturally, was in common between them. Certainly, that sure bond 
of personal union—the idem velle et idem nolle—of Sallust was 
lacking. But their differences, howsoever radical at first, were never 
permanent. Benton, in the long run, prevailed; Van Buren yielded; 
and, when surrender came, the one said it meant Victory; the other 
said it was “Compromise.” We heard the late Howell Cobb say it 
was Benton who persuaded Van Buren to postpone, against his 
expressed wishes, and against the counsels of a majority of his 
cabinet, the settlement of the McLeod-Caroline affair and the adjust- 
ment of the Northeastern boundary question to a future day and 
another administration. Reasons, personal and party, as well as con- 
siderations of strong local propriety, it seems to us, were against any 
postponement—any unnecessary postponement—of those matters ; 
still, they were postponed, and at Benton’s bidding. 

Again, consider his absolute supremacy over Polk. It was an 
ascendency so pronounced and indisputable that Jackson, to whom 
Polk owed, above any other one man, his nomination for the Presi- 
dency, could not, in the face of Benton’s opposition, name the official 
organ, nor secure the job of the public printing for his friend—Blair. 
Polk, along with most of his political advisers, reluctantly receded 
from the line of “ Fifty-four-forty or Fight,” and accepted “ Forty- 
nine” as the Northern boundary of Oregon. Benton forced them to 
the concession, and that, too, in point-blank violation of the pledges 
of the platform and in the teeth of the Inaugural Address, wherein it 
was so stalwartly asserted that “our title to the whole of Oregon is 
clear and unquestionable.” So, too, of the “masterly inactivity” 
policy with respect to the Mexican war. Polk and Calhoun were in 
perfect accord on that line until Benton came to the front and com- 
pelled the administration to prosecute a war of invasion and conquest. 
It was, in reality, Benton, not Polk, who ordered the “army of occu- 
pation” to pitch tents between the Neuces and the Rio Grande. 
Opposed as he was to the manner in which Texas was annexed to the 
Union, entrapped by a delusion and a snare into voting for it, as he 
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declared, yet—when the deed was done, could not be undone, and war 
must come—it was he that first touched the country’s pride and 
stirred her* passion with the words: “Let us conquer a peace!” 
Patriotic, manly sentiment! But what a peace for so many years 
it was!—recalling the peace that reigned at Warsaw!—the peace 
that Napoleon bulletined when he Said: “The empire is peace!” 
—the peace whereof Tacitus wrote two thousand years ago: “ So/i- 
tudinem faciant, pacem appellant”—when they make a waste they 
call z¢ peace! 

Benton was not a Senator when Pierce became President. Another, 
and in many respects a fitter, person for that office had displaced him. 
He appealed from the vote of the General Assembly to the people of 
Missouri. Defeated for Senator, he sought to be Governor of the 
State. A more signal failure was the result of that canvass. Still, 
was his eye not dim nor his natural force abated. He stood for the 
Lower House of Congress, and was elected. His first business was to 
try to gain the upper-hand of Pierce, as he had done with Van Buren 
and Polk, but the wand, once so potent, had lost its spell and its 
charm. Pierce was true to the party and to the principles that put 
him in power. Benton could not persuade or intimidate him, and, of 
course, they quarreled. 

Although there was the stuff of Dionysius of Syracuse in Benton, 
he had amiable and generous qualities. He felt the sincerest sympathy 
for the poor and destitute; he commiserated the condition of the 
worthy unfortunate among any of his fellow-beings; his heart melted 
in pity for virtue in distress. He once gave his last dollar to a 
widowed mother and her children on a Mississippi River flatboat, and 
then borrowed money wherewith to pay his own hotel bill at the 
landing place. Such little acts and incidents of one’s life show 
generous impulsions and kindly instincts more, far more, than 
ostentatious displays of charity. They, after all, prove the real mold 
wherein character is fashioned and evidence its true bent and nature. 
What stronger proof that his heart was not as bad as so many believed 
it to be can be required than is furnished in the fact of the high 
estimation wherein he was held by such men as William H. Crawford, 
John Randolph, and Nathaniel Macon? Base coin could not be 
palmed off on those men. They never confounded mere glitter with 
pure gold; they knew the ring of the real metal, the sparkle of the 
true stone. Each of them has left recorded testimony of his exalted 
appreciation of Benton’s character and worth, and of the warmest 
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personal friendship and attachment. 
appreciated his merits, and could say with Burns: 
** Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 
Thence at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.” 


Vanity was at once his weakness and his strength. Dean Swift said 
of a person: “He is too proud to be vain.” The converse of the 
remark is true with respect to Benton—he was too vain to be proud. 
He was the vainest man who “has lived in the tides of time.” Cicero’s 
vanity was as shadow to substance compared with his; Erskine’s was 
not the shadow of a shade. No human being—man or woman—was 
more easily tickled by the straw of flattery; it was meat and drink to 
him. You could not convince his reason as to the wickedness or 
wisdom of a measure when personal feeling was in the way; you 
could not drive him by force, nor intimidate him by threat; you 
could not win him over by the ordinary appliances of kindly offices, 
felt or feigned, which sycophants, hypocrites, demagogues or friends 
sometimes employ to carry their points; you could not bribe him with 
money; yet, there was one sure avenue to his heart’s core; it ran 
through the channel of his excessive—his inordinate—vanity. That 
gate was ever open to all comers; and all who chose entered. Shade 
of Sir Boyle Roche! pardon the invasion of your special domain, when 
we venture upon the iricism in saying that Benton’s vanity exhibited 
a weakness which was stronger than his strength / 

Benton lived frugally. He was not at all improvident in the use of 
money. He was a stranger to wine, never frequented the gaming 
table, and had no expensive habits. With abundant opportunities 
during his long term of public service to “ gather gear” by wiles not 
justified by honor, he left the Senate, after thirty years of unequaled 
labor, as poor in this world’s goods as he was when he entered it. 
Noble fact! showing m striking contrast with the conduct of some of 
his contemporaries, and that of so many others who have since his 
day fretted their busy hour upon the political boards. He despised 
public office as the means of making money. Fame, not funds, was 
the object of his idolatry. 

We know of nothing more delightful of its kind than the sketches of 


They all knew his weaknesses, 
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deceased compeers and contemporaries which are interspersed here 
and there in “The Thirty Years’ View.” Thrown off, evidently, cur- 
rente calamo, they are, without exception, admirable—all are discrim- 
inate, delicate and just—not portraits, but engravings—the marble, 
not the canvas. 

We had meant at the outset to say a word or two of the “ Abridge- 
ment of Congressional Debates ”"—especially to note some sins, both 
of omission and of commission, perpetrated in that valuable work—but 
desist, for the reason that this paper has already far exceeded the 


limits originally prescribed to it. 
JAMES D. WADDELL. 





THE WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE RATE OF ITS INCREASE. 


ig is obvious that the wealth of an industrious and prosperous com- 

munity should increase faster than its population. The wealth 
of the country being the aggregated wealth of its citizens, any increase 
of their income over their expenditures adds to the total wealth of the 
country. That this is continually on the increase is too apparent to 
require discussion. Every year adds to our stock of labor-saving 
machinery and increases its usefulness ; waste lands are being rapidly 
reclaimed and devoted to the service of man, and better modes of cul- 
ture are continually being adopted. Means of transportation are 
rapidly being extended, and by their means capital is constantly being 
handled to greater advantage, and markets for agriculture and manu- 
facturing products are continually being extended. 

At what rate has our country been increasing in wealth? That it 
has been in excess of that of population is the general belief, founded 
on good grounds, and this in spite of the immense immigration to our 
shores of the poverty-stricken peasants from the Old World. 

In the following pages I have collected certain data bearing directly 
or indirectly upon the question of the valuation of ‘the country at past 
periods since the beginning of the century, and have attempted to 
make estimates of the valuation from these data at the end of each 
decade. Of course, estimates of this kind can lay no claim to accuracy; 
they can be regarded only as the merest approximations from which 

only general conclusions can with safety be drawn. 
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Looking over the ground for material on which to base estimates, 
we find first that the censuses of 1880, 1870, 1860 and 1850 give at 
once the principal item sought for—the total valuation—in the first 
three, divided as real and personal property. These figures are as 
follows: 

















Assessed valuation. True valuation. 

Real estate. Personal property. Total. Total. 
Biieccecuccccccensvccs $13,036, 512,692 $3,866, 242,941 $16,902,755,893 $40,000,000,000 
SD cacccccssecesassscsns 9,914, 780,825 4,264,205,907 14,178,986, 732 30,068, 518,507 
cccdmentereseceweces 6,973,006,049 5,111,553,956 12,084, 560,005 16,159,616,068 
Tiwccessunesevenceresedl 8 © scenssecsees 9 senceccccsce 9  swensvesacnes 7+135,780,228 

















These true valuations show a rate of increase of wealth as follows: 
From 1850 to 1860, 126 per cent.; from 1860 to 1870, 86 per cent.; 
from 1870 to 1880, 33 per cent., being a rapidly-decreasing ratio, 
until, in the decade 1870 to 1880, the increase in wealth is but a little 
greater than that of population. Examining, however, the changes in 
assessed value of real estate, a more constant ratio is detected. Thus, 
from 1860 to 1870 the increase was 42 per cent., while in the suc- 
ceeding deeade it was 32 per cent. 

The valuation of 1850, as above, is, it may be premised, very uncer- 
tain. It was the first attempt made by the General Government to 
obtain the total valuation of the country, and, as will be shown further 
on, there are very good grounds for suspecting that it is much below 
the true valuation. Prior to 1850 the figures bearing upon this point 
are very scanty ; indeed, the only figures that are at all complete consist 
of the valuation of houses and lands made in 1798 for the purposes of 
taxation for the support of the General Government. This valuation, 
which may be regarded as representing the real estate of the country 
at that time, showed a total of about $620,000,000. In 1815 and 1817 
valuations were made of the real estate in a number of the States for 
a similar purpose, but, unfortunately, this was not done generally, 
as a provision in the law allowed the Governments of such States 
as preferred, to assume their share of the amount to be raised 
by the tax, and, therefore, in these States there was no valuation 
made. 

A comparison between the valuation of real estate in 1798 and that 
in 1860, 1870 and 1880 will suffice for the determination of the average © 
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rate of increase between these dates in valuation of real estate. This, 
however, predicates little or nothing regarding the increase in valuation 
of the personal property, which, while it has undoubtedly been greater 
than that of the real estate, has not, by any means, been dependent 
upon it. In order, therefore, to form an estimate of the valuation of 
the country prior to 1850, it would be necessary to look elsewhere and 
approach the subject indirectly. 

There are a number of classes of data—elements, as they may be 
called—of the national wealth which give indications of its condition. 
Among these may be mentioned its imports and exports, the receipts 
from customs duties, the capital invested in banking and the banking cir- 
culation, the amount of specie, the amount of tonnage employed in the 
foreign trade, and the expenses of carrying on the General Government. 
These different classes of statistics may separately give very different and 
contradictory results regarding any special period; still, their average 
may fairly be considered as representing the approximate condition of 
the country’s resources. The amount of imports may be regarded as 
affording a tolerably direct indication of the financial condition of the 
country. When in prosperity the country spends money freely, espe- 
cially in luxuries, most of which are obtained from abroad, while in the 
reverse condition, as might be expected, the amount of imports would 
decrease to the minimum consistent with supplying actual necessities. 
The amount of customs duties varies to a certain extent with the 
amount of imports, and, other things being equal, is rather an exag- 
geration of them, as the duties are levied mainly upon luxuries. 
This factor is, however, dependent upon the tariff as laid by the Gov- 
ernment. The amount of exports is scarcely inferior, as an indication 
of wealth, to the imports, but it is less sensitive to the oscillations of 
the financial situation. In a time of prosperity our products are at 
first used more freely at home, so that a certain degree of prosperity 
is generally attained before it shows itself by an increase in exports. 
Again, the exports are largely controlled ‘by the state of the foreign 
markets. Of course, if we cannot pay freight, and at the same time 
sell as cheaply in foreign countries as the products of those countries 
can be sold there, we cannot afford to export. The amount of shipping 
engaged in our foreign trade is, of course, closely allied to the total of 
exports and imports, and as such plays but a secondary part in any 
estimates. 

The amount invested in the banking business and the amount of 
bank circulation can be considered simply as elements of wealth 
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without affording any general indication of the condition of the 
country, excepting so far as they indicate greater or less activity 
of capital. The amount of specie in the country is of very little 
value as an indication of the national wealth. This is especially true 
of the United States, inasmuch as the immense production of gold and 
silver in this country during the last thirty years has been vastly in 
excess of any other element of wealth. More than that, our statistics 
regarding the amount of specie in the country are very vague and 
scanty. The estimates which have been made for early periods are 
very discordant. Mr. Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency, quotes 
an old estimate made for the year 1776, of $4,000,000. For 1791 
estimates range from $9,000,000 to $16,000,000. In 1821 the 
amount may be given with greater confidence as between $18,000,000 
and $20,000,000. An estimate by Tucker places the amount in 1841 
at $57,500,000, while in 1879 Mr. Burchard places the amount at 
$398,541,683, and in 1880 at $501,555,711. These figures, if they 
indicate anything, show a ratio of increase of nearly or quite 5,000 per 
cent. since the beginning of the century. 

The expenses of the General Government might be expected to keep 
pace in some degree with the valuation of the country, and would 
unquestionably do so were there no disturbing elements introduced ; 
but, as a matter of fact, wars and other events calling for abnormal 
expenditures will inevitably produce abnormal disturbances in the 
governmental expenses. Still, the results given by this class of statis- 
tics cannot be considered as by any means valueless, and they have 
been used, in connection with the other classes of statistics mentioned, 
in the belief that the abnormal variations will be to a greater or less 
extent counteracted and overbalanced by the others. 

The following table gives, in millions and tenths of millions, the 
expenses of the Government, the bank capital and circulation, net 
imports and domestic exports, customs duties, and the tonnage 
employed in American trade for each decade from the beginning of the 
century. In the cases of imports and exports and customs duties, in 
order to avoid accidental variations due to minor local causes, the 
mean of the ten years extending from the fifth year preceding the 
periad in question to the fifth year after it, has been taken excepting 
in the case of 1880, where I am perforce obliged to use the figures for 
that year only. 

In regard to the tonnage employed in American trade, I have been 
unable to obtain the amounts employed in 1840 and 1850. 
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All the columns in the above table show one marked feature in com- 
mon, a gradual increase from 1800 up to 1850 or 1860, and from 
that date to 1880 a very rapid increase, almost a leap. The increase 
in the ¢xpenses of the Government from 1860 to 1870 is, of course, 
due to the war of the Rebellion. The increase in the banking business, 
as indicated by its capital and circulation, in the imports and exports, 
the customs duties and tonnage, imply an immense extension of active 
capital, and show that, while our progress has been steady and sure 
during the first five or six decades, in the last two or three it has been 
extremely rapid. 

In the four following tables is shown the rate of increase of each of 
these seven elements; first, with relation to the status in 1880; second, 
related to that in 1870; third, to that in 1860, and fourth, to that in 
1850. The figures are given in percentages : 


RATE OF INCREASE FROM THE SEVERAL PERIODS TO 1880. 












































Tonna, 
Expenses Bank , . ee 
a ‘ “ Bank . Net Domestic | Customs | employed 
Decades. o an capital. —_ imports. | exports. | duties. \in Ameri- 
3 can trade. 
SEED cocccecccesscceceses 2353 2010 3174 1392 2128 2001 1788 
3B20 cccccccecccoccccece: 184) 1221 1275 1283 2456 1608 1444 
2880 .cccccccocccccccccs- 1273 381 666 ge? 1367 862 1632 
9890 scccceccocccccccces: 977 355 461 2 1174 691 1416 
GED ndcccecenceveanceses 99° 84 221 587 74° 762 ont 
3B90 ccccccccccceccescces 548 204 162 304 374 343 
RATE OF INCREASE FROM THE SEVERAL PERIODS TO 1870. 
Tonna 
Ex es Bank . ee 
Bank n Net Domestic | Customs | employed 
Decades. of Cover capital. - imports. | exports. duties. \in Ameri- 
- can trade. 
SBED cccccacdcocesoocscss 2619 1913 2700 884 1144 1871 677 
3820 ..cccccccccccccecce: 2059 1160 1076 813 1327 1503 535 
3820 cccccccccccccceccce: 1421 359 555 591 719 bos 613 
1890 ..cccccccccccccccces 109 3 3 528 611 642 524 
BED cecccccccesesscccess 33 39 aes 
secennnduesbescesecs I 
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RATE OF INCREASE FROM THE SEVERAL PERIODS TO 1860. 

















Tonnage 
Decades. v 7. mara Bank A. _ Net | Domestic | Customs | employed 
ones capital. as imports. | exports. | duties. \in Ameri- 
. . can trade. 
TER coccccccccescceccoes 485 1248 1872 463 643 556 520 
BBSO ccccccccccccccccccs. 365 744 728 422 752 434 407 
SEED ccccceccececccosses< 227 208 361 295 389 201 468 
8890 . .cccccccccccccccces 157 191 238 259 325 147 398 
TEED caccceccdesseocesecs 160 18 4 159 180 I one 
BBGO . cccccccccccecescces 55 94 58 52 58 3 
RATE OF INCREASE FROM THE SEVERAL PERIODS TO 1850. 
Tonnage 
Decades. fCovern| Bank | eula. | Net | Domestic | Customs | employed 
praca capital. tion imports. | exports. | duties. \in Ameri- 
, ‘ can trade. 
279 594 1151 269 370° 375 
201 335 426 242 439 286 
112 58 193 159 210 117 
66 50 114 135 169 79 
68 | Loss 39 23 7° 77 95 



































The following table gives the means of the above rates of increase : 


MEAN RATES OF INCREASE. 

















1800-1880...... 2121 1800-1870...... 1687 1800-1860..-... 827 1800-1850...... 506 
1810-1880...... 1591 1810-1870...... 1210 1810-1860...... 550 1810-1850...... 322 
1820-1880...... 1028 1820-1870...... 723 1720-1860...... 307 1820-1850. ..... 142 
1830-1880...... 847 1830-1870. ..... 587 1830-1860...... 245 1830-1850...... 102 
1840-1880. ..... 564 1840-1870...... 465 1840-1860...... 130 1840-1850...... 49 
1850-1880...... 323 1850-1870...... 265 





The valuation of houses and lands in 1798, compared with the 
assessed valuation of real estate in 1880, 1870 and 1860, shows the fol- 
lowing rates per cent. of increase : 1798 to 1880, 2003 per cent.; 1798 
to 1870, 1499 per cent.; 1798 to 1860, 1025 per cent.—results which 
agree quite well with those above deduced, when the fact is considered 
that this is but one of the two elements of the valuation. 

From these tables showing rates of increase, and from the valuations 
of 1880, 1870, 1860 and 1850, as given by the census, are deduced 
the following valuations at the different decennial epochs. In the first 
table these valuations are deduced by reduction from the valuation in 
1880, the second from that of 1870, and so on. The range among the 
results for each period is, of course, due in the main to the character of 
the valuation from which the reductions are made, and shows that the 
valuations of 1880, 1870 and 1860 are in a high degree accordant with 
one another; while that of 1850, on the other hand, is decidedly too 
small, all the determinations made from it being only about two-thirds 
as great as those from the other census determinations. Moreover, the 
results for the valuation of 1850, as determined from the census figures 
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of 1880 and 1870, although not agreeing closely, are much larger than 
those given by the census of 1850. On these accounts I have decided 
to adopt the result given by comparison rather than the census figures. 
The amounts are given in millions of dollars. 














Valuation as deduced from the cenus valuation in 
Decades. 

1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
itd... sspraniiimineneieiinnananinniaimenieiis $1801 $1683 $1743 $1178 
8820. cocccccccccccccce cocccccocccescecescooescece 2365 2295 2486 1691 
BOSD. cocccecccccccccccscsescocecccessoscooscoscos 3578 3653 3970 2949 
3890. 2c cccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccscoccces 4224 4377 4084 3533 
SEgO.ccccecccccceccccccccccecccesscocoeoooesssoos 6024 5322 7026 47 
Cieccccccccsccovecsesccccnccsencesssessese got 9456 8238 vest onan 




















Taking the means of the above results, with the exception of those 
derived from the valuation of 1850, we obtain, as the approximate 
valuations at the several epochs in question, the following, which are 
placed in juxtaposition with the decennial rates of increase, the popu- 
lation, its rate of increase, and the per capita valuation: 








Valuation, | Per cent. ~~ Per cent. |\Per capita 

Decades. millions. of increase Population. of increase| valuation. 
SBED. cncccccoccocosesecesccesscsesoces $1742 sone 5,308,483 7 $328 
1810... cc ccvecccccccccccccccccccccccces 2382 37 7,239,881 36 329 
GRRR. concncceducscecsocseseccesneneses 3734 57 9,633,882 33 386 
9890. coccccccecccccccccccccccccccccess 4328 16 12,866,020 34 336 
SEED. coccccccconcccoccocesccenceosoces 6124 41 17,069,453 3 359 
2890. .. ccocccccccccccccecccccccccosess 8800 44 23,191,876 3 379 
28G0. wccccccccccccccccccccccccoccscses 16160 84 31,443,321 35 514 
SBRD. coccoccccccesccocescoovceceesoses 30068 86 38,558,371 23 780 
GERD. cccce coccccccecccoses weccccccccce 40000 33 50,155,783 30 798 


























It will be seen that the rate of increase of wealth is everywhere 
greater than that of population except in the decade between 1820 
and 1830, where it falls very decidedly below it, and that the amount 
per capita which is reached in 1820 is greater than at any subsequent 
period up to 1860. 

As was pointed out before in this article, the first half of the century 
witnessed a gradual, but tolerably steady, growth. During this period 
the average increase in wealth exceeded but little that of population, 
the average ratio being as 39 is to 3434. The most salient features of 
this half of the century were the unusual rise between 1810 and 1820 
and the period of great commercial depression between 1820 and 
1830, as illustrated by a gain of but 16 per cent. In the decade 
between 1850 and 1860 the valuation of the country appears to have 
made an immense advance, which was continued from 1860 to 1870 in 
in spite of the war—or was, more probably, fostered by it—until the 
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past decade, when the long-continued commercial depression, with the 
accompanying shrinkage of values, reduced the rate of increase, as 
shown above, to 33 per cent. The past decade cannot, therefore, be 
considered as a normal one, and it is believed that the census of 1890 
will show a valuation which will bring the average of the period 
between 1870 and 1890 more nearly to an equality with those immedi- 
ately preceding. 

The great increase in valuation between 1850 and 1870 was, how- 
ever, due, in all probability, only in part to an increase in intrinsic 
values, a part being caused by a relative decrease in value of our cir- 
culating medium by which all values are measured, caused by the 
immense amounts of gold and silver produced by California and the 
other western states and territories, during that period. 


HENRY GANNETT. 





BISMARCK’S PLAN FOR INSURING GERMAN 
LABORERS. 


N the 23d of May, 1863, German Social Democracy was born. 
Little importance was attached to the event at the time. A few 
men met at Leipzic and under the leadership of Ferdinand Lassalle 
formed a new political party called the Universal German Laborers’ 
Union. That was all. Surely no one could be expected to ascribe 
great weight to the fact that a handful of workingmen led by a 
dreamer, a sort of romantic knight-errant, had met and passed a few 
resolutions; resolutions, too, as modest in their expression of purpose 
as they were harmless in appearance. It was simply declared that 
the laborers ought to be represented in the different German parlia- 
ments, as only thus could their interests be adequately cared for and 
the opposition between the various classes of society terminated ; and, 
in view of this fact, it was resolved that the members of the Union 
should avail themselves of all peaceful and legal means in endeavor- 
ing to bring about universal suffrage. 

Bit it was soon discovered that the members of this Union, the first 
organization in Germany of social democracy, desired political power 
only as a means of overthrowing entirely the existing order of the 
production and distribution of wealth. Lassalle, whose influence soon 
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extended far beyond the limits of the Union, never tired of represent- 
ing in vivid colors the injustice of the present social organization. 
The crimes, selfishness and heartlessness of the dourgeoisie were 
unfailing topics in his agitation. The laborers were told that they 
had no right to be contented with their lot. It is this damnable, 
easily-satisfied disposition of you German laborers which is your ruin, 
they were told. The phlegmatic German laborer was moved. His 
anger and discontent became permanent ang terrible in proportion as 
it had been difficuit to arouse him. He was not to be easily pacified. 
He soon showed strength and determination in such manner as to 
attract the attention of the entire civilized world. Statesmen grew 
pale and kings trembled. 

Lassalle’s historical importance lies in the fact-that he was able to 
move the German laborers so deeply. It had been thought that a 
workingmen’s party might perhaps be formed in England or in France, 
but that it was hopeless to attempt to form one in Germany. The 
German laborer was looked upon as a model of humble contentment. 

Lassalle himself did not live to see the fruits of his labors. He met 
with some success, and celebrated a few triumphs, but the Union did 
not flourish as he had hoped. At the time of his death, in 1864, he 
did not appear to havea firm, lasting hold on the laboring population. 
There then existed no social democratic party with political power. 
Although Lassalle was removed in a duel which had its origin ina 
love affair, and not in any struggle for the rights of labor, he was 
canonized at once by the workingmen. He took his place among 
the greatest martyrs and heroes of all times. His influence in- 
creased more than ten fold as soon as he ceased to live. From 
that time to this the progress of social democracy has suffered little 
interruption. 

Since the organization of the German Empire the social democratic 
votes for members of the Imperial Parliament (Reichstag) have num- 
bered as follows: 1871, 123,975; 1874, 351,952; 1877, 493,288; 
1878, 437,158, In 1877 the entire number of votes cast was 5,401,021, 
so that the social democrats cast over one-eleventh of all the votes; 
which signifies a great deal when it is remembered that there are at 
least ten distinct political parties in Germany. The votes of the social 
democratic party have been so scattered, however, that the party has 
not had its proportionate number of representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament. The social democratic members of the Reichstag num- 
bered 2 in 1871; 9 in 1874; 12 in 1877, and 9 in 1878. The total 
35 
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number of members is about four hundred. It will be seen that the 
social democratic party advanced in strength as represented by votes 
until 1878, when the decrease was only slight. In this year two 
attempts were made on the life of the Emperor William, and the 
social democrats had to bear a good share of the blame. There was 
a considerable popular indignation manifested; private employers, as 
well as Government, discharged laborers who entertained social dem- 
ocratic principles, and in the elections following the police put every 
obstacle in the way of the party. In the Reichstag the celebrated 
Socialistic law of October 21, 1878, was passed. It gave Government 
exceptional and despotic powers to proceed against social democracy. 
The severity of the Government appears to have done more harm than 
good. In spite of what can fairly be designated as persecution, the 
elections which took place in the last three months of 1881 were 
more favorable for the social democrats than any previous ones. In 
November they secured thirteen seats, the largest number they have 
ever gained.! This is very significant when it is remembered that the 
“Exceptional law” (Ausnapmegesetz) allows measures against the 
social democrats which directed against any other party would be 
illegal; and the Government has been thereby enabled to suspend all 
their party papers, to prohibit the sale of their books and pamphlets, 
to suppress all public agitation of the party, and to imprison their 
orators. Thus associations were dissolved, and for a hotel-keeper even 
to rent them rooms for a meeting was made an offense punishable with 
imprisonment for a time varying from one month to a year. 

Bismarck has acknowledged that the measures which the Govern- 
ment has adopted up to this time have not proved successful in weak- 
ening social democracy, or in checking in any effectual manner its 
spread among the people. But he claims that he has not as yet carried 
out his full programme. This is true. During the discussion upon 
the Socialistic law of October 21, 1878, he declared distinctly that he 
did not expect to cure the masses of the disease of social democracy 
by repressive measures alone. Something more than external remedies 
was needed. The social democrats had built upon well-grounded 
discontent of the people, and he proposed to win back the masses for 
King and Fatherland by removing the grounds of discontent. These 


! 

x This was when the votes were cast in districts in which there had been a tie in October. 
As one social democrat was elected in two districts, a vote was taken in one of them again 
in December, and this time the social democrats lost, which reduced the number of their 
seats to twelve. 
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grounds were of an economic nature. Wages were low, taxes high, 
work scarce, and the entire economic existence of the lower classes 
uncertain and full of anxiety. But what was to be done about it? 
No one knew exactly, but all looked forward with eagerness to Bis- 
marck’s proposals. Two years passed away without bringing any of 
his plans to light. People began to think that the promises of relief 
to the poor had been thrown out as a bait to catch votes for the bill 
which became the Socialistic law. But Bismarck has a good memory 
and a strong will. When he has once made up his mind to pursue a 
certain course of action he is not to be diverted therefrom.- More 
than once Germany has thought that he had forgotten some threat or 
resolve because he allowed years to slip by without making any pub- 
lic move toward the execution of his plans. In such cases she has 
reckoned without her host. It appears Bismarck meant all he ‘said 
when he promised to use the power of the state to relieve the poorer 
classes. He had not for a moment forgotten his promise, but was 
only working out his plans and waiting for an opportune moment to 
execute them. 

Early in the year 1881 the Reichstag obtained an earnest of 
Bismarck’s socialistic plans in the Accident Insurance bill. We see 
thus that this celebrated bill is merely an episode in the history of 
German Socialism. It is as such we treat it. The principal points in 
the Accident Insurance bill are the following: 

The Empire is to establish and conduct on its own account an 
Insurance Institution (Versicherungsanstalt), in which are to be insured 
all laborers, officers and overseers in mines, salt-works, all establish- 
ments for separating ores from foreign material, quarries, earthworks, 
dockyards, factories and foundries, as well as those engaged in the 
erection of buildings and the preparation of material for them, in all 
cases where their salaries do not exceed two thousand marks per 
annum.! The same regulation applies to those engaged in other 
employments in which steam-boilers or “elementary power,” as water, 
steam, gas and hot air, are used. Railroads and steamboats of all 
kinds are excepted. 

The rates and conditions of insurance are to be determined by the 
Imperial Federal Council (Bundesrath), in so far as they are not fixed 
by the bill. 

The insurance is intended to provide compensation for the economic 


t A mark is 23.8 cents. Where it is not necessary to be very accurate, four marks are 
generally considered as equivalent to $1. 
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damages which arise from death by accident, or from a bodily injury 
causing inability to work for more than four weeks. 

The indemnification in case of accident causing bodily injury is to 
consist of all the costs occasioned by the endeavors to cure the injured 
laborer after the fourth week, and in an allowance made to him at the 
beginning of the fifth week, said allowance to continue during the 
entire period of disability. If the disability is complete, the allowance 
is to consist of two-thirds of the income of the injured person. This 
allowance continues during the period of complete disability, however 
long that may be. If the inability to work is only partial, the allow- 
ance is to be proportioned to the economic injury sustained by reason 
of the partial disability. It is, however, in no case to be less than 25 - 
or more than 50 per cent. of the income of the injured person. The 
yearly income is computed to be three hundred times the wages for 
one day. 

If death ensues, the indemnification consists of (1) 10 per cent. of 
the yearly income to defray the funeral expenses; (2) of all expenses 
incurred on account of the illness of the injured person, beginning 
with the fifth week, and in an allowance of two-thirds of the salary or 
wages of the party, beginning at the same time and continuing until 
death ; (3) of a pension granted to the family of the deceased, begin- 
ning with the day of his death. This pension amounts to 20 per cent. 
of the income of the deceased for the widow, and continues until her 
death or remarriage. She receives, beside, 10 per cent. of said income 
for every child of the marriage under fifteen. This allowance lasts 
until the child has completed its fourteenth year. The entire pension, 
however, must in no case exceed 50 per cent. of the income of the 
deceased. If parents or grandparents were entirely dependent upon 
the deceased, they may receive a pension amounting to 20 per cent. 
of his income provided wife and children do not claim the highest 
amount which can be granted in pensions—that is, 50 per cent. of the 
income of the deceased. 

The premiums are to vary according to the danger of the business 
in which one is engaged. They must cover the entire expenditures 
of the Insurance Institution. 

If the income of a laborer or officer does not exceed seven hundred 
amd fifty marks, two-thirds of the premium is to be paid by his 
employer and one-third by the poor rate. Where the yearly income 
exceeds seven hundred and fifty marks, one-half is to be paid by the 
employer and one-half by the person insured. 
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Laborers who are required to be insured may insure themselves 
for 50 per cent. more than the compulsory insurance, in case they 
choose, but must bear alone the expense of the extra insurance. 
Laborers upon whom insurance is not compulsory may likewise insure 
themselves in the Imperial Insurance Institution for pensions amount- 
ing at the most to six hundred marks per annum in case of complete 
disability, and four hundred and fifty marks in case of death. 

The Imperial Insurance Institution may, with the approval of the 
Federal Council, insure the lives of those working for others in fac- 
tories, etc., to the amount of six thousand marks. The extension of 
the business of the Insurance Institution so as to insure for the case 
of inability to work, caused by sickness or old age, is to be provided 
for by further legislation. 

If an accident is due to gross culpability of the employer, he must 
indemnify the Insurance Institution for all expenses incurred under 
this law. If an employer fails to report his employés to the proper 
official with a view to having them insured, he is likewise bound to 
meet all the expenses of providing for any injured employé, according 
to the provisions of the law. 

The employer pays the premiums for the laborers and deducts their 
share from their wages. 

The three weightiest points of the bill are the compulsory nature 
of the insurance, the centralization of the business in the hands of 
the Imperial Government, and the distribution of the costs between 
laborer, employer and the public treasury of the State, or some part 
of it, as township, city or province. 

The first characteristic of the bill to attract attention is its socialistic 
nature. Noone is better aware of this than Prince Bismarck. It has 
been deliberately decided that private individuals, or voluntary com- 
binations of private individuals, are unable to perform all the duties 
of society toward the poorer classes. The State is to become a 
benefactor and protector of the weak and needy. Bills introduced 
by Government are always accompanied with so-called “motives,” 
explaining and defending them. The “motives” accompanying the 
Accident Insurance bill opened with these words: 

That the State should care for its poorer members in a higher degree than it has formerly 
done is a duty demanded not only by humanity and Christianity—and all the institutions of 
State should be penetrated through and through by Christianity—but it is also a measure 
required for the preservation of the State. A sound policy should nourish in the indigent 


classes of the population, which are the most numerous and least instructed, the view that 
the State is a beneficial, as well as a necessary, arrangement. Legislative measures must 
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bring them direct, easily-perceived advantages, to the end that they may learn to regard the 
State not merely as an institution devised for the protection of the wealthier classes, but as 
one which likewise ministers to their needs and interests. 

Bismarck proposes, then, to conquer social democracy by recogniz- 
ing and adopting into his own platform what there is of good in its 
demands. There can be no doubt that he believes in a large measure 
of socialism, and that his chief objection to social democracy lies in 
the violent overthrow of existing society which it advocates. Germany 
under his guidance has been moving very rapidly toward socialism. 
The last move in this direction was the purchase by Prussia of the 
Prussian private railways. It is manifest that, if this process is con- 
tinued until the State has absorbed all kinds of business, the socialistic 
ideal will be realized. All production will be carried on by the State, 
and every man will be a civil service officer. If any one, considering 
all this, were still inclined to doubt Bismarck’s proclivities, the fact 
that his favorite adviser in economic matters is now Professor Adolf 
Wagner, the most socialistically inclined of the professional socialists 
( Kathedersocialisten), ought to be satisfactory. Wagner has long 
admired Bismarck, and now he is persona gratissima with him. 

Nor does Bismarck make any secret of the high estimate he put 
upon a man like Ferdinand Lassalle. He even took occasion once to 
express his admiration publicly in the Reichstag. The writer was in 
Germany at the time, and remembers well what a sensation his words 
created. He spoke as follows:! “ Lassalle was one of the most gifted 

t On the 17th of September, 1878. 

and amiable men with whom I have ever associated; a man who was 
ambitious on a grand scale, but not the least of a republican ; he had 
a very marked inclination toward a national monarchy; the idea 
toward the attainment of which his efforts were directed, was the 
German Empire, and in this we found a point of contact. Lassalle 
was ambitious on a grand scale, and whether the German Empire 
should close with the House of Hohenzollern or the House of Las- 
salle, that was perhaps doubtful, but his sympathies were through and 
through monarchical. * * * Lassalle was an energetic and exceed- 
ingly clever man, and it was always instructive to converse with him. 
Our conversations have lasted for hours, and I have always regretted 
their close. It would have given me great pleasure to have had a 
similarly gifted man for a neighbor in my country home.” 

It will be readily understood that those who object to the bill on 
the ground of its being socialistic make little impression upon Bismarck. 
Wagner himself called it socialism, but says it is a “piece of sound, 
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healthy socialism.” It is true, moreover, that the charge of socialism 
is not sufficient to prove the injustice or even the inadvisability of the 
bill. As Wagner has pointed out, modern States all abound in socialistic 
and communistic arrangements. Many of the institutions of which 
modern civilization is most proud are types of the purest communism, 
as the public schools, public parks, public museums, etc., etc. Each 
one contributes according to his ability, and receives the use of them 
in proportion to his requirements. Many of the provisions of the 
Mosaic legislation were socialistic—as the prohibition of interest, the 
return of land, the freeing of slaves, and the relief from debt in the 
year of Jubilee. But it is not necessary to dwell long on the question 
of the justice of such a measure. If the state, when in danger, is 
allowed to demand the life and blood of the citizens, it can certainly 
require a small contribution from them to alleviate the dangerous dis- 
content of the poorer classes. But in this concrete case it is espe- 
cially just that a portion of the taxes should be used to benefit the labor- 
ing classes, since the taxation of Germany bears upon them with excep- 
tional heaviness. This becomes apparent when we consider the 
amounts raised in England, France and Germany by indirect taxation 
and the articles upon which indirect taxes are laid. 

In Germany, 57.1 per cent. of the revenue is derived by indirect 
taxation; in France, 50.4 per cent; in England, 62 per cent.! ‘But 
let us divide the articles taxed into three groups. The first group 
comprises the necessary articles of consumption, such as salt, grain, 
lard, herrings, pork. The second group embraces articles which 
have been consumed for such a long time by the masses that they 
have become almost necessities, such as coffee, tea, petroleum. 
The third group consists of luxuries in general use, as beer, wine, 
spices, tobacco, brandy. The first group yields 8.8 per cent. of 
all that is raised by taxation in Prussia; in France, only 2 per cent; in 
England, nothing. Articles of the second group yield 15.7 per cent. 
of the revenue derived by taxation; in France, 11.1 per cent.; in 
England, 7.1 per cent. But when we come to articles of luxury we 
find the order reversed. Articles of the third group constitute 22.8 
per cent. of the revenue derived from taxation in Prussia, 29.3 per 
cent. in France and 54.6 per cent. in England. I will give only one 
example to show how much more heavily indirect taxes of the kind 
used in Prussia bear upon the poor. The tax on tobacco is forty 
pfennigs a pound, whether it costs originally forty pfennigs or four 


t I take these figures from the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung of October 20, 1881. 
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hundred. In the one case the poor man pays a tax of 100 per cent., 
and the rich man escapes with one of 10 per cent. Professor Wagner 
advocates the introduction of the tobacco monopoly in Germany with 
a view to using the entire profits therefrom for the alleviation of the 
condition of the laborers; in particular, to assist them in insuring 
themselves against accident, inability to work on account of old age 
or sickness, etc. He desires further that the entire revenue of certain 
taxes bearing with special severity on the laborers should be used in 
a similar manner, holding that even then they would bear their full 
share of the burdens of government. 

But, it may be asked, even if it is just that the State should con- 
tribute to the insurance of workmen, is it right to force the employers 
to do so? At first sight nearly every one would give a negative 
answer to the question. The matter is not, however, so simple as it 
appears. To make this evident it is only necessary to state that 
Bismarck’s bill is modeled after one drawn up by a large employer of 
labor, that employers are quite inclined to favor it, and, furthermore, 
that there are those who accuse them, although unjustly in the opinion 
of the writer, of being moved altogether by selfish motives in so 
doing. We shall not be able to form an intelligent opinion about this 
provision of the bill without inquiry into the present position of 
employers and the changes which would be effected in this position if 
the bill should become a law. 

The present position of employers respecting accident to employés 
is determined first of all, and chiefly, by the law of June 7, 1871, 
called the Haftpflichtgesetz. This law compels the employer of 
laborers in mines, quarries and factories to indemnify them in full, or, 
in case of death, any who may have been dependent upon them, for 
all accidents which may happen to them in his service, provided that 
he himself or those whom he may have placed in charge of any of 
his laborers are to blame therefor. According to this law, an employer 
is held responsible for an accident which is not due to the laborer’s 
carelessness—some higher power, as, é. g., a tornado, or some circum- 
stance over which he had no control. Whenever any necessary pre- 
caution has been neglected the employer is considered responsible. Ifa 
boiler which was known to be unsafe should explode, the employer 
would undoubtedly be held responsible for all injuries which his 
laborers thereby sustained. There are factory inspectors in Germany 
whose business it is to visit the factories and notify the owners of them 
of any change in the arrangements which the safety or health cf the 
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laborers may require. Employers are held responsible for accidents 
which happen by reason of neglecting the instructions of the factory 
inspectors. The object of this law, which is said to be due to the 
exertions of members of the wealthier classes, is to make employers 
more regardful of the lives of laborers than they have usually been 
hitherto. The law is inforced in such manner that employers are 
held responsible for about one-fifth of all accidents which occur to 
laborers in such establishments as are mentioned by the law. The 
Accident Insurance bill would, if passed, annul this paragraph of the 
law of June 7, 1871. Employers would hereafter be held responsible 
only for those accidents due to their gross culpability (grobes Ver- 
schulden), or when an employer should in anger push or strike a 
laborer so as to cause him to fall into the machinery. 

The annulment of this law would be a considerable saving to factory 
owners and other employers of laborers therein enumerated. Since 
the law was passed there have sprung up a number of private accident 
insurance companies. Employers generally insure laborers in these 
for those cases in which they themselves are responsible. Some of 
the larger and more generous factory owners have insured their 
laborers in these companies against all accidents. However, the law 
leads to numerous lawsuits, occasioning embitterment between labor- 
giver and laborers, lays a burden upon manufacturers which hampers 
them, it is said, in international competition, and, after all, provides 
for only one-fifth of those injured by accidents. It has led to no 
inconsiderable dissatisfaction. It has been proposed to increase the 
severity of this law so as to include all employers, and make them 
responsible for a larger share, or even all, of the accidents happening 
to those in theiremploy. There are those who urge the justice of 
this on the ground that the laborer is to be considered, in certain 
respects, as a machine or a horse. If an accident happens to a 
machine, the man in whose service it is working bears the loss. The 
“same is the case with the horse. Why should this not hold so much 
the more with the human laborer? If it were the case, employers 
would be far more careful of the well-being of their hands. But, 
entirely apart from any considerations of abstract justice, it is urged 
on the other side—and with undoubted truth—that the law could not 
be carried out if its severity were increased as proposed. It would 
generally ruin a small carpenter, for example, able to employ perhaps 
two hands, to be required to support one of these for life because this 
one had been permanently injured while working for him. Compe-" 
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tition would make it impossible for him to carry such a burden, even 
with the best will. The Accident Insurance bill, if it became a law, 
would put an end to the agitation for extending the Ha/ftpflichigesetz, 
and recommends itself to the employing class on this account. 

But there are other burdens which German employers are com- 
pelled to bear for their laborers. 

Laborers in mines, salt-works, establishments in which ore is sepa- 
rated from foreign substances, and often in quarries, are by law 
compelled to join a Knappschaftskassen. This is an insurance organ- 
ization, which undertakes to provide for the laborers’ assistance in 
time of sickness, inability to work on account of accident or other 
cause, and funeral expenses in case of death. Frequently they do a 
great deal more, granting pensions to widows and orphans, and pro- 
viding free schools for the children of the laborers. The owners of 
the mines, salt-works, etc., are obliged by law to contribute one-half 
as much to the Kuappschaftskassen as their men. Generally they 
contribute as much, and sometimes even more. 

Again, every township in Germany has a legal right to force all 
laborers within its limits to unite for the purpose of insuring them- 
selves against sickness in a so-called Krankenkasse. Every employer 
of labor can be required by the township to contribute one-half as 
much to the Kasse as his laborers. The Accident Insurance bill 
proposes to relieve to a certain extent employers of the burdens they 
are at present bearing. As far as this bill provides for laborers, other 
provisions would not be required to be made for them. 

One purpose of the bill has been already stated. It is hoped that 
it will improve the condition of the poorer classes, remove dangerous 
discontent, and restore harmony and good-will between the various 
classes of society. Certainly no effort were too great which could 
attain so praiseworthy an object. The second leading purpose of the 
bill is to relieve the townships (gemeinden ) of a part of the poor rates. 
In many places the burden of caring for the poor has already become 
so heavy as to cripple their finances seriously. It is becoming a 
grievous load everywhere in Europe, and particularly in Germany. 
The aims of the bill are good. It remains to be considered whether 
it is likely to accomplish what is expected of it by the Government. 

There is no reason to doubt that it will afford relief to the local 
political bodies which are now charged with the care of the poor. 
Laborers are generally so poorly paid that they are not able to make 
provision for the future. Where they might do it they are often so 
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thoughtless as to neglect it. It must be confessed, too, that it appears 
difficult to save much out of a laborer’s wages in a country where 
many a strong man jumps at a chance to work for twenty-five cents 
aday. Even in factories, where a large part of the labor is skilled, 
no one claims that wages average over one hundred and eighty-five 
dollars a year. The result is that as soon as any accident happens to 
a laborer the town is very often obliged to support him and his family. 
As already stated, the burden is a heavy one. What are we to do 
with our poor? has already become one of the questions of the day in 
Germany. Now, if the laborers are forced to provide for their own 
future, even with the assistance of their employers and the poor rate, it 
may relieve the townships. If the Imperial Insurance Institution is 
so arranged that it grants assistance chiefly in cases where there would 
otherwise be a call for public charity, it is manifest that the poor rates 
would be considerably lowered. At any rate, the care of a large body 
of the poor would pass from the local political bodies to the Empire. 

But would the bill accomplish its first, its main, purpose? Would it 
give greater security to the economic life of the poorer classes, and 
render them happier and more contented? The answer to these ques- 
tions is difficult. The advisability or the inadvisability of the proposed 
measure depends upon this answer. 

Although the bill we are discussing represents only one part of 
Bismarck’s programme, it would accomplish a great deal if it made 
adequate provision for those who were injured in factories, mines, etc. 
Probably no one who has not given the subject his attention has any 
idea of the number of lives that must be sacrificed in order that we 
may be clothed, housed and fed. The following table, taken from the 
Journal of the Prussian Statistical Bureau, gives the number of serious 
accidents which have happened to persons in Prussia during the last 
ten years: 





Number of accidents which happened both to those who | Number of accidents which happened to those 
were engaged in pursuing their trade or calling at the who were engaged in pursuing their trade 
time, and to those who were not. or calling. 





Total number.) , a >| Mortal. Not mortal. Together. 
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But only a comparatively small proportion of the accidents come to 
the notice of the proper authorities. The more serious ones, particu- 
larly those involving loss of life, are, of course, reported far more regu- 
larly than those which are less grave in their consequences. The 
factory inspector of Hanover calculated that 1,700 serious accidents 
happened in Hanover in 1879, of which only 116 were reported. A 
large employer of labor estimates that from 60,000 to 80,000 laborers 
are seriously injured every year in Prussia while engaged in pursuing 
their avocations. Professor Schmoller, of Strassbu:g, considers that 
the estimate is not an exaggerated one.!_ It has been calculated that 
in Berlin, according to the statistics from 1876 to 1879, I per cent. of 
the laborers in that city are injured seriously by accident every year. 

Now, the success of Bismarck’s project depends upon the manner in 
which these injured laborers and their families are cared for. If they 
are simply kept from starving, and are made to feel that they are 
receiving a favor in obtaining the minimum necessary to support life, 
they will certainly not be grateful. The poor law does thus much for 
them now without their having to make a special contribution to the 
poor fund. If the law were administered in this manner it would be 
nothing else than a device for shifting a large part of the poor rate 
upon the shoulders of the laboring classes. A number of Bismarck’s 
liberal opponents claim that it is nothing else. It is certain that it 
does not make generous provision for those whom it claims to benefit. 
In the first place, the bill would confer no benefit on those whose 
injuries rendered them incapable of work for less than four weeks. 
The Accident Insurance Institution is designed to confer advantages 
only on those whose injuries render them incapable of work for more 
than four weeks, such advantages to begin with the fifth week, and on 
the families of those who die from the effects of the accident. Calcu- 
lations made in the Prussian Statistical Bureau show that only one- 
third of those injured in their work by accidents are rendered inca- 
pable of labor for over four weeks. Two-thirds of those injured by 
accident would receive no benefit from the Imperial Accident Insur- 
ance Institution, however long they might have contributed to it. We 
have seen already that townships have a right to force all laborers 
dwelling within their borders to contribute to a fund for the mainten- 
ance of the sick. It is expected that this fund, or the “sick fund” 
( Kraukenkasse) of some voluntary association to which the laborer 


t Materialien zum Arbeiterversicherungswesen in the Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Ver- 
waltung und Volkswirthschaft. V.1. (1881.) 
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may chance to belong, will keep him the first four weeks. But the 
truth is that there are no such funds in many of the townships. They 
are allowed to create them, but are not compelled to do so. Where 
they do exist they appear to care for the sick in a very indifferent 
manner, and to grant their aid rather as a matter of charity than as 
something to which the laborers have a legal claim. 

To see better how this measure will operate, if adopted, let us sup- 
pose the following case. A factory laborer, with a wife, and two chil- 
dren aged respectively four and six years, is injured by the machinery 
so that he dies after an illness of thirteen weeks. His daily wages are 
what would be called good in Germany—we will say sixty cents. For 
the first four weeks he receives no assistance whatever from the Imperial 
Accident Insurance Institution. As he has suffered misfortune before, he 
has only asmall sum in the savings bank. He receives from some “sick 
fund” an allowance of twenty-five cents daily; but, as he has been 
severely injured, he requires a considerable medical attendance from a 
good physician. The family must also live, and the wife is unable to 
earn money since her whole time is required to nurse her husband. 
The result is that at the expiration of four weeks the fifty or sixty 
dollars the laborer had in the savings bank are all gone. At the 
beginning of the fifth week the laborer begins to receive some returns 
from the money he has been spending during the last fifteen years for 
insurance. For the remaining nine weeks of his illness the entire cost 
of medical treatment, inclusive of medicines, is borne by the Accident 
Insurance Institution, besides which he receives from the same source 
forty cents a day. This is not a very munificent allowance to support 
a sick man and a family, but it might possibly be made to do 
in Germany. If it were granted to the man as his right, without 
any complaint, it would be better than to be thrown upon the town. 
The entire family might experience some feeling of gratitude to the 
State that they were not dependent upon charity. At the expiration 
of the thirteenth week the man dies. The widow receives eighteen 
dollars to defray the expenses of the funeral, which might possibly 
suffice in Germany. Remaining a widow for two years, she receives 
a pension of twelve cents a day, besides six cents a day for each child. 
The annual income of the family is seventy-two dollars. It would 
perhaps be barely possible to live on this, though to do so would 
hardly conduce to a contented and grateful state of mind on the part 
of the widow. She would probably be obliged to earn money her- 
self, but this would be no peculiar hardship, as the wives of laboring 
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men in Germany are generally compelled to contribute to the support 
of their families even while their husbands are living. If, however, 
grief at her husband’s death and the weakness and reaction following 
upon the constant nursing of a sick husband for thirteen weeks should 
result in confining her to her bed for any length of time, the family 
would certainly become partially dependent upon charity. We sup- 
pose that the widow remarries at the expiration of the second year. 
Each orphan then receives six cents a day until he or she has arrived 
at the age of fifteen. This sum is entirely inadequate to the support 
of any child. The children are not allowed to earn any money, as 
the German School law—very fortunately, too—keeps them in school 
until they are fifteen. The case given is more favorable than perhaps 
the majority would be under this law. In many cases the laborers 
have absolutely nothing ahead. It would frequently happen in 
such cases that the assistance of the Accident Insurance Institution 
would come too late. The inadequate provision made by the “sick 
fund” for the first four weeks would not enable him to receive proper 
treatment, and at the beginning of the fifth week the best physicians 
would find his case hopeless. Again, it occurs often enough that a 
man’s average income does not exceed thirty cents a day. In such 
cases the widow’s daily pension would be six cents—that of each 
child three ! 

It cannot be claimed that the workings of the measure would be 
very satisfactory to the laboring population. It appears, however, that 
they would be rather better situated than at present in cases when 
accidents did occur; but it may be fairly doubted whether its beneficial 
effects would be so marked as to produce a change in the sentiments of 
the working classes, and convert them from social democracy. The 
disease which troubles Germany is of such a kind as to require heroic 
treatment. Half-way measures will only increase the existing embit- 
terment by exciting hopes and expectations which cannot be fulfilled. 
The workings of the insurance institution must be extended so as to 
benefit very perceptibly large classes of the people if it is to introduce, 
as hoped, a new era of peace and good-will. In fact, the friends of 
the Accident Insurance bill look upon the insurance against accidents 
as only a beginning. Insurance is contemplated to provide for the 
widows and orphans in case of death from any cause, to defray funeral 
expenses, to meet the needs of the time when one is unable to work on 
account of old age, sickness or other cause, and, finally, even to protect 
one against inability to find work owing to “hard times”. The 
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laborer himself in Germany is unable at present to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of such extensive insurance. If it is to be carried out, 
it would be advisable to set apart certain taxes to assist workingmen 
to insure themselves. This, as already stated, is what Wagner and 
others propose. The tobacco monopoly in particular is advocated for 
this purpose. Wagner calculates that it would yield a clear annual profit 
of one hundred and thirty millions of marks at once, and eventually 
one of two hundred millions. This would be a great help in carrying 
out his ideas. He calls the monopoly the “ patrimony of the disin- 
herited ” (“ Patrimonium der Enterbten.”)* It is because the insurance 
against accidents is looked upon as only a beginning that the proposal 
finds so much favor among the social democrats. Bebel, perhaps now 
the leader of the social democrats, was one of the most earnest sup- 
porters of Bismarck’s Insurance bill in the Reichstag a year ago. 
Kayser, another social democrat, declared recently that he would let 
no one “ bulldoze” him—he would defend Bismarck! All this makes 
a very strange impression upon one who is acquainted with political 
affairs in Germany. It reminds one of an ancient prophecy: “The 
wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat straw like 
the bullock.” 

In judging the plan of compulsory insurance it is necessary to 
remember that it is not something entirely new for Germany. It has 
existed to a greater or less extent for centuries, and its workings have 
not been altogether unsatisfactory. The most prominent case of 
compulsory insurance is the Knappschoffs Kassen, which can be traced 
back to the thirteenth century. Every miner is forced to belong to 
them. In 1878 they expended in Prussia over twelve millions of 
marks in the relief of the laboring classes. Insurance is also compul- 
sory for all civil service officers. It is a great benefit to these classes, 
and I believe no one would dream of abolishing it for the civil service. 

No other country is so interesting to the political economist as 
Germany. One obstacle in the way of economic investigation is the 
difficulty of making experiments. We cannot separate and combine 
our factors, asin physics. Experiments in the field of political economy 
involve the welfare of thousands and millions of human beings. They 
can never be made merely as experiments. But the past and the 
present life of the world is necessarily a vast economic experiment. The 


t To speak of the laboring classes as ‘‘the disinherited”’ originated with the social 
democrats. It is curious to remember that a few years ago Government gave as one reason 
for prohibiting the sale of a certain book in Germany the fact that it called the laboring 
classes ‘‘ die Enterbten”. Now it has become a favorite expression in governmental circles! 
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political economist must advance his science by studying this. In 
doing so he will have his attention constantly drawn to Germany. 
The weightiest economic experiments are being made there with a 
rapidity which fairly makes the observer hold his breath. It behooves 


us Americans to follow diligently the course of these experiments, for . 


we may be sure that the same social problems which now vex Germany 


will one day confront us. 
RICHARD T. ELY. 





THE JURISDICTION OF NEW JERSEY IN THE 
GUITEAU CASE. 


N view of the reasonable doubt that exists as to the jurisdiction of 
the District of Columbia to try the case of Guiteau,! and of the 
undoubted fact that the Federal Courts have no jurisdiction in the 
case at all,2 it becomes a matter of considerable importance to ascer- 
tain how far the tribunals of the State of New Jersey can exercise the 
right to try and punish the murderer of James A. Garfield. 

The positive conclusion arrived at by Mr. Lippitt, in the April 
number of this Review, against the right of New Jersey to exercise 
such a jurisdiction, conduces to render the situation still more alarm- 
ing, and make us wonder whether this appalling crime, though not 
unusual in its legal ingredients, shall, after all, go unpunished except, 
it may be, by an infuriated populace. But a cursory examination of 
the law upon this subject has convinced me that Mr. Lippitt’s con- 
clusions are not legally or morally tenable. 


It may be admitted on all sides that this was a case of murder; 


that the victim was fatally shot in the District of Columibia; that his 
death occurred in the State of New Jersey; that the accused has not 
been within the State of New Jersey since the time immediately pre- 
ceding the shot; and that he is not a citizen of the State of New 


Jersey. 


1 The United States vs. Bladen, 1 Cranch, Circuit Court, 548. 

2 The jurisdiction of the District, of Columbia is, in any case, exclusive of the United 
States (see Revised Code of District of Columbia, p. 508, § 4); and, if we~ consider the 
question with regard to the place where the death occurred, the fact that that portion of the 
offense took place within a State ousts the Federal jurisdiction. [See Revised Statutes of 
United States, p. 138, § 730; United States vs. Fackalow, t Black, 486; United States vs. 
Baker, § Blatch., Circuit Court, 6.] 
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In order to provide for such a case, the Legislature of New Jersey 
passed an act,! the material parts of which are as follows: 


Where any person shall be feloniously stricken or poisoned upon the sea, or at any 
place out of the jurisdiction of this State, and shall die of the same stroke or poisoning within 
the jurisdiction of this State, * ™ ®* an indictment thereof found by jurors of the county 
within the jurisdiction of this State in which such death, stroke or poisoning shall happen, 
* © © shell beas good,ce. * ° ° ag ifsach * * ° sok cte, * ~ “9 
happened in the same county where such indictment Shall be found. 

As it is therefore obvious that such a law exists, and that its lan- 
guage is clear and ample for the present case, the only objections to 
the jurisdiction-of New Jersey are founded upon the proposition that 
it is beyond the scope of the Legislature to make such an act. 

In support of this proposition the following reasons are offered : 

1. That the act is repugnant to common sense. 

2. That it is opposed to the law of nations. 

3. That it is unconstitutional. 

4. That it exerts extra-territorial jurisdiction. 

The second and fourth reasons more properly belong to the same 
head, viz., of international law, but seem to have been considered 
separately. 

The first reason in its legal aspect can be dismissed summarily. 
The Legislature of a sovereign State may pass any law, however non- 
sensical ; and when passed, if constitutional, it must be obeyed. The 
only method by which legislative nonsense may be removed is to 
remove nonsensical legislators. 

“If there be no constitutional objection to a statute,” says Kent, 
“it is with us as absolute and uncontrollable as the laws flowing from 
the sovereign power under any other form of government.”’2 

This brings us naturally to the third reason, and raises the inquiry 
whether any constitutional objection to the statute exists. 

To authorize a court to declare a statute unconstitutional it should 
be able to point out the part of the Constitution violated, and the 
infraction should be clear and free from a reasonable doubt. Surely 
no authority is needed to sustain this assertion. The Constitution is 
a restraining, not an enlarging, power, as far as Legislatures are con- 
cerned. If, therefore, no affirmative objection is made to an act, it 
must be constitutional. 

The case supposed by Mr. Lippitt, on page 397, of an act of New 
Jersey authorizing the arrest of an offender in New York, by a 


t Revised Statutes, p. 282, § 78. 
2 Kent, 448; and see 1 Blackstone,” gt. 
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New Jersey constable, for an offense committed in New York, is an apt 
instance of an act which, being in contravention to an express provision 
of the Federal Constitution,! would be declared unconstitutional. 
Nor do the words, “The legislative power shall be vested in a Senate 
7 and General Assembly,” cited from the New Jersey Constitution,? 
a. prove anything more than that the Senate and the General Assembly 
have been invested with the amplest legislative powers. 

The third and fourth objections may be answered at the same time. 

Admitting the general principles of international law to be that 
“the Legislature of every country is territorial; beyond its own terri- 
tory it can only affect its own subjects or citizens,”3 it by no means 
follows that the courts of a State can overturn the will of the sov- 
ereign people, as it is voiced by their Legislature, and declare an act 
void merely because it opposes those general principles. 

“When, therefore,” says Dwarris,4 “the supreme power of a com- 
munity decrees anything which may even be injurious to one, or to a 
few, of its subjects, it is their duty to acquiesce and not to disturb the 
peace of society, attempt to subvert the constitution of their country, 

- or to diminish the veneration for its laws, which would be bringing a 
greater evil upon the whole community.” 

A fortiori, does this apply to an act alleged to be injurious to aliens 
only ? 

Consistently with this rule, the principles of international law are 
invoked not to subserve a statute, but to assist in its interpretation.5 

And it is only in cases where the language of the act is doubtful 
that such principles are allowed to predominate.® 

This rule is illustrated by many of the English cases cited by Mr. 
Lippitt on page 394 of his paper. It will be observed that the 
offenders in crimes committed outside of England, and who might be 
tried in England under the statute,7 were restricted to citizens of 
Great Britain, because the statutes, one and all, zm terms restricted 
them to that class. The question was always one of construction, 


eA RBS tie sched ot, arden 2 
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t Art. IV., § 2, J 2. 

2 Page 396. 

3 Rose vs. Himely, 4 Cranch Rep., 241. 

: 4 Potter’s Dwarris on Statutes and Constitutions, p. 37. 
AP * 5 Maxwell’s Interp. of Statutes, 122. 

6 I can do no better than to refer to the authorities cited by Mr. Lippitt on pp. 399 and 400. 
Bluntschli, Droit Int., 847; The Zollverein Swabey Admiralty Rep., 69; Wells Jurisd. 
of Courts, 319, and Cases. 

79 Geo. IV., c. 31, §8. 
8 28 H. VIIL., c. 15; 33 H. VIIL., c. 23; 43 Geo. IIL., c. 113. 
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interpretation or applicability, and never touched upon what the courts 
there knew was beyond their province—that is to say, upon the 
validity of the acts.! 

As a matter of fact, no such act as that of New Jersey ever existed 
in England. 

Even if we disregard, for the purposes of the argument, these well- 
established rules, it is not entirely clear that this act would be opposed 
to international law. 

Hertius and Vpet both say that crimes committed in one State may, 
if the criminal is found in another State, be, upon demand, purlished 
there.2 

All that remains, in order to comply with this rule, is that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall give Guiteau to the State of New Jersey and 
demand his trial there. 3 

The mere fact that a State exercises extra-territorial jurisdiction is 
not one at which the citizens of this country need shudder with any 
great apprehension. 

The courts of every State are constantly and beneficially exerting 
such jurisdiction. Where an offehse is committed partly in one State 
and partly in another, each State may try the offender for the whole 
offense if the offense in question admits of no division. 

For example, in a case of uttering forged coin, the offender can be 
punished as a cheat by the State and as a forger by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because the crime may be looked at in those two aspects.4 

But where, as in homicide especially, the offense is bi-jurisdictional, 
but indivisible, the sovereign who first tries adsorbs the jurisdiction of 
the whole offense, and a plea of autrefois convict under that trial will 
be a bar to prosecution by the sovereign against whose peace and 
dignity a part of the offense was committed.5 

In discussing these objections to the New Jersey statute I have 
hitherto assumed what is not exactly true. I have assumed that the 
offense in question was committed out of New Jersey. 

I submit that Guiteau’s offense was against the peace and dignity 
of New Jersey, as well as of the District of Columbia. 

1 Reg. vs. Lewis, 7 Cox Crim. Cases, 277; 5 Law Rep., Privy Council, 198, App. Cases ; 
Rex. vs. Depardo, 1 Taunton 17, etc. 
2 P. Voet de Statue, § 4, ch. 2; Hertius 6, p. 123, ed. 1715. 


3 Martens, B. 3, ch. 3, § 22; Vattel, B. 2, ch. 2, § 76. 

4 Fox vs. Ohio, 5 How. U. S., 410; U. S. vs. Marigold, 9 How. U. S., 560. 

513 Mass., 245; 49 Ga., 375; 3 Mo., 414; 40 Ind., 343; 5 Wheat., 184; 6 McLean, 
355; 4 Am. L. J., 164; 13 Mass., 455; Halleck, 175; Woolsey, § 77; Hélie, Traité de 
VInstruction Criminelle, p. 621, 
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It is a clear legal error to say that “it was the shooting, and the 
shooting only, that constituted the criminal act.” 

Criminal homicide consists in the unlawful taking by one human 
being of the life of another, in such a manner that he dies within a 
year and a day from the time of the giving of the mortal wound.2 

Here are two equally important component parts to the offense— 
the death and the blow. , . 

The injury must continue to affect the body of the victim until his 
death. No repentance or change of purpose after inflicting the injury, 
or setting in motion the force by means of which it is inflicted, will 
excuse the criminal. 

That the death alone of the victim is against the peace and dignity 
of the sovereign may be well inferred from those acts in England that 
gave jurisdiction to the county where the death occurred, “and yet 
though the cause of his death began in the other county.”3 

“ The death which ensued on the stroke makes the felony.’”’4 

The reason that offenses committed in two counties could not, at 
common law, be tried in either, was that the grand inquest of either 
county could not zmguire of the whole offense.5 

It has never been asserted by Lord Hale or Lord Coke that the 
death was not against the peace of the sovereignty where it occurs. 

Whatever is an absolute ingredient of a crime is, without doubt, 
against the peace of the sovereignty which it offends. 

Nor is this theory anything but reasonable on general principles. 
The breach of peace in many crimes is necessarily constructive. 

But, apart from this, cases may easily be imagined in which the 
death is the real cause of offense to the sovereign. cn illustration of 
this would occur if I gave some one in the State of New York a 
powder, representing it to be a beneficial drug. The recipient of the 
powder puts it in his pocket and leaves me, and I never see him again. 
Without my knowledge he goes to New Jersey, there swallows the 
powder, which is poison, and dies upon the street. In such a case I 
may ask, 

First, Whose peace have I actually broken; that of New York, or 
that of New Jersey ? 

Second, Did not the victim go to New Jersey enti without my 

t See Mr. Lippitt’s article, p. 391. 

21 Hale P. C., 475; People vs. Adams, 3 Denio, 207. 

3 Fitz. Ab. Corone, 373; 2 and 3 Edw. VI., c. 24. 


4 Bulwer’s case, 7 Co. Rep., 51, 18 E. 3, 32. : 
5 1 Chitty Crim. L., 178; 2 Id., 733; 1Hale P. C., 651; 1 East Cr. L., 361. 
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consent or knowledge; and yet was not nine-tenths of the crime 
actually committed there ? 

It is not necessary that the accused should be acting maliciously 
against the particular State that seeks to try him. If I deliberately 
throw a big log from a height into a crowded street, though I may 
have no actual malice, and if the log kills a passer-by, it is murder, 
and the law will imply the malice for me. . 

Nor is it more than sophism to say that if the place of the death 
had jurisdiction “it could never be found out until the victim dies by 
what law the offender may be tried,” for that is the law at present, 
and a reasonable law. é 

In conclusion, I beg to call attention to the Massachusetts &nd the 
Wisconsin cases,! which I will not cite at length, because it is admitted 
that they sustain my position in every particular. Speaking of a 
precisely similar statute in Massachusetts, Judge Gray says: ‘“ There 
is no more reason against holding the wrongdoer criminally liable in 
the State where his victim dies from the continuous operation of the 
mortal blow than in those to which the flowing water carries the 
injurious effect of his nuisance to property, or the circulation of his 
libel extends the injury to reputation.” 

In’ 1878 the case of Hunter vs. The State of New Fersey3 brought 
up the question of the validity of the act fairly and squarely before 
the highest tribunal of that State. To be sure, the blow was in New 
Jersey, while the death occurred in Pennsylvania. But the act was 
construed and tested as a unit, and the reasoning of the Court applies 
as well to one set of circumstances as to the other. 

It is significant, if for nothing else, to show a complete revulsion of 
feeling on the part of the judiciary in that State when the opinions 
expressed are contrasted with the dicta in Carter’s case.4 

It was held in Hunter’s case that the act was a reasonable one in all 
its provisions, but at the same time there was no doubt that the Legis- 
lature could pass such an act, whether reasonable or unreasonable. 

There was no dissenting voice to the long and elaborate opinion 
which was filed by Chief Justice Beasley, and concurred in by the 
Chancellor and twelve associate justices. 

In conclusion, let me quote the language of Mr. Lippitt himself 
(p. 393): 

= Com. vs, MacLoon, 101 Mass., 1; Tyler vs. People, 8 Mich., 320. 
2 Com. vs. MacLoon, supra., p. 6. 


3 11 Vroom, 495. 
4 3 Dutch., 499 
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The common sense principle is that an offense is committed, not always where the 
offender personally stands, but where his act is intended to take effect, and does take effect. 
It is on this principle that courts have based the doctrine of constructive presence in the 
commissions of crimes, and adhere to it the more firmly perhaps in consideration of the 
fact that, without such recognition of a constructive presence, certain offenses could never be 
punished at all. 

To which let me add that while, on the one hand, it should be the 
care of the legislator to respect the rights of foreign nations and of the 
sister States in the fashioning of the local laws, it is, on the other hand, 
the duty of the interpreter of those laws to disregard, as far as he 
reasonably may, the boundaries of States of a country which is, after 
all, one great nation, having a community of political and social inter- 
ests, and a common feeling that an offense committed in any one part 
is, after all, actually, if not constructively, an offense against the peace, 
dignity and sovereignty of the whole body of its citizens. 

LINCOLN L. EYRE. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


rT 3 YCLOPAEDIA of Political Science, Political Economy, and of 

the Political History of the United States.”! The editor of 
this work, in his preface, says: “‘ Neither American nor English litera- 
ture has hitherto possessed a cyclopedia of political science and 
political economy. The want of a work of reference on these important 
branches of knowledge has long been felt, especially by lawyers, jour- 
nalists, members of our State and National Legislatures, and by the 
large and intelligent class of capitalists and business men who give 
serious thought to the political and social questions of the day. The 
present work, which will be completed in three volumes, is the first to 
supply that want. It is also the first political history of the United 
States in encyclopedic form. The French, the Germans, and even the 
Italians, are richer in works on political science and political economy 
than the Americans or the English. The Germans have Rotteck and 
Welker’s Staatslexikon, Bluntschli and Brater’s Staatswoerterbuch ; the 


Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History of the 
United States. By the best American and European writers. Edited by John J. Lalor. 
Vol. I. Abdication—Duty. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co, 1881. : 
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French, Block’s Dictionnaire Général de la Politique, and the celebrated 
Dictionnaire de [ Economie Politique, edited by Guillaumin and Coque- 
lin.” The editor remarks, further, that the “Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, Political Economy, and of the Political History of the United 
States” is intended to be to the American reader what the above- 
named works are to French and German readers. It is true that 
English literature has hitherto had no eyclopedia like the present, 
devoted to political science and political economy, and that the want 
of one has long been felt. It is also true that the political history of 
the United States has never been presented in a manner so convenient 
for reference as it is here. Opinions will differ as to what should be 
the plan of a special cyclopedia like the present, as to what articles 
should properly find a place in it, and what should not. This is to be 
expected. No reasonable objection, however, can be found to the plan 
adopted by Mr. Lalor. With special dictionaries and cyclopzedias on 
politics and political economy before him, edited by very distinguished 
men on the other side of the Atlantic, it was scarcely possible for the 
editor of the present work to go astray in the selection of a plan. If 
he has erred here, he has erred with the most distinguished writers on 
political economy and political science, engaged with precisely the 
same task as himself. Considering that the cyclopzdia is to be limited 
to three volumes, we do not see how the general plan of the work 
could be much improved. In its principal features the plan is a judi- 
cious combination of those of Bluntschli, Block and Coquelin. There 
is one feature of the present work, however, peculiar to it. It is a 
political history of the United States. The articles in this first volume 
are, in nearly all cases, written by specialists and signed by the writers. 
A glance at the first volume shows that the cyclopzdia of political 
science is intended to cover politics in general, the political systems of 
the various countries, as well as the political history of the United 
States, international law, parliamentary law, the living questions of the 
hour in this country, etc. Amouag the American writers we notice the 
names of Edward Atkinson, of Boston (Banks, Function of); Horatio 
Burchard, Director of the Mint (Coinage); Judge Thomas M. Cooley 
(Bar, Corporations); Dorman B. Eaton (Civil Service, etc.); Max 
Eberhardt (Bundesreth, Aliens, etc.); Henry George (Chinese Emi- 
gration); William E. Griffis (China, Corea); E. S. Isham (Economic 
Aspects of Corporations); John A. Jameson (The Constitutional 
Convention); John J. Knox, Comptroller of the Currency (Banking 
in the United States, National Banks); Henry D. Lloyd (Clearing 
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House); Judge Lowell, Chestnut Hill, Mass. (Bankruptcy); A. 
R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress (Academies, Ballot, Budget, Con- 
gress); Simon Sterne (Administration of American Cities); E. J. 
James (Customs Duties, Banks of Issue); John P. Townsend, of New 
York (Savings Banks); R. P. Porter (Debts) ; J. D. Weeks (Conseil de 
Prud’hommes) ; David A. Wells (American Merchant Marine, Dis- 
tilled Spirits); Horace White (Commercial Crises); Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge (Political Assessments, etc.); Talcott Williams (Apportionment); 
H. B. Witton (Dominion of Canada); Theo. S. Woolsey (Blockade). 
The articles on the Political History of the United States are all, or 
nearly all, written by Alexander Johnston, of Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Y. 
E. Cliffe Leslie, the distinguished English Economist, has furnished 
articles on Cost of Production, Definitions in Political Economy, etc. 
All the articles by the above writers are of the highest order of merit. 
We do not hesitate to say that those, for instance, by Comptroller 
Knox, Horace White, Talcott Williams, John P. Townsend, David A. 
Wells, H. B. Witton, Dorman B. Eaton, Henry George, E. J. James, 
Frederick A. Whitridge, Simon Sterne, Henry D. Lloyd and Judge 
Jameson are superior, on their subjects respectively, to any others in 
the language ; and that they are, like those of Mr. Leslie, destined to 
be of permanent authority. We can say as much of Mr. Alexander 
Johnston’s articles, which are models of accuracy and conciseness, so 
far, at least, as we have been able to examine them. Based, as the 
Cyclopedia is, on French and German Cyclopedias of a similar 
nature, Mr. Lalor, the editor, has drawn largely from the latter. As 
a rule, however, the only thing foreign in the translated articles is 
the name of the writer. Several of the articles in the department 
of political economy were written a good many years ago. This 
detracts nothing from their value. We have examined several of 
them, such as “ Accumulation of Wealth,” “ Distribution of Wealth,” 
“Demand and Supply,” “Credit,” “Appropriation,” “Agents, 
Natural,” “ Banks,” “ Capital,” “Charity, State,” etc., etc, and we 
find them as instructive, accurate and fresh as if written yesterday. 
As to many of the articles in the department of politics, such as 
“Aryan Races,” “ Aristocratic and Democratic Political Ideas,” 
“ Absolutism,” “Democracy,” “Representative Democracy,” etc., etc., 
by the celebrated Bluntschli, we doubt if they could be improved; 
and the principles laid down in them are as applicable here as in 
Europe. Ina few instances, but very few, statistics might have been 
brought down to a later date. So, for instance, in the article “ Credit 
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Foncier ;” and the question of “ Divorce” might have been more 
profitably treated by an American writer for the benefit of our legis- 
lators. But even what we have here on “Credit Foncier” and 
“Divorce” is good. Our only criticism is that it might have been 
better. There can be no doubt that the Cyclopedia of Political 
Science, for the bringing out of which the Messrs. Rand, McNally & 
Co. deserve high praise, is destined to gbtain a permanent place in 


American literature. 





“American Statesmen—John Quincy Adams.”! Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have planned a series of “ books which shall, when taken 
together, indicate the lines of political thought and development in 
American history,” and not be mere personal biographies. The series 
has the high ambition “to combine with the results of profound study 
the quality of agreeableness for the general reader.” Noted names 
form the list of material ready and in preparation. Hamilton, Cal- 
houn, Jackson, Randolph, for early publication; Madison, Monroe, Clay, 
Gallatin, Patrick Henry, in preparation; while such names as Von 
Holst, President Gilman, Professor Sumner, Carl Schurz are in the list 
of writers of the biographies. In the volume before us we have the 
initial volume of the series. It is a book of high worth for the youth 
who has the kind of interest that will lead him to see what is in it, full 
of encouragement for a boy who wants to do something, but does not 
see how. We can see some danger of discouragement to the ordinary 
boy when he sees what a letter the ten-year-old John Quincy Adams 
could write, and when he sees the opening that trips to Europe made 
for him. We can see that the belligerent type of heroism developed 
in the circumstances of his time may have a tendency to extol the 
rougher virtues at the expense of amenities and kindly courtesy. Yet, 
on the whole, we incline to think that the youth from ten to twenty 
who will read the book will be morally stronger for its perusal. 
Almost every boy, as he begins to learn what he can do, finds also that 
he lacks in some direction, and there is a point of struggle more or 
less marked in deciding whether to earn a little more of immediate 
compensation, or to put by the offer till a better foundation is 
laid. When John Quincy Adams, taught but little in formal schools, 
could turn his back on European opportunities to go home and 
strengthen himself by a college course, every boy who has had to 
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balance between immediate wages and more education appreciates the 
situation. It is encouraging, too, to the boy of limited privileges, as 
we talk nowadays, to see this sturdy fellow enter in an advanced 
college class. Too much hair-splitting grading hurts intellectual 
digestion, and the boy who sets out to learn does not depend on his 
teachers to smooth out the difficulties. The book is valuable to more 
mature readers who wish to strengthen their knowledge of our his- 
tory. The events in which such men as Mr. Adams took part consti- 
tute the authority by which his biography is worth something to those 
outside his family, and these events make our national life. The 
enforced brevity of such a biography can but suggest the mass of 
material which was available in this particular instance. It is the 
intention to have every detail historically accurate, so as to make each 
book of the series an authority so far as it goes. 

We welcome the series as typified in this volume as a valuable 
addition to the material now in reach of our youth, and of adults who 
cannot have free access to voluminous original authorities, or who 
would lack the time if the books were at hand. For books of essay 
and general discussion, good tables of contents may be sufficient; but 
a large amount of labor put upon an index for such works as these 


biographies will bring its reward. The index should be more nearly 
exhaustive. For example, for “ Wise, Henry A.,” we have only 
“Treatment of Mr. Adams, 295.” Tothis might have been added, 
at least, ‘“‘ Acrimonious debate with Mr. Adams, 284-7” (Wise is 
named on every page from 284 to 287); ‘ Opinion of Twenty-sixth 
Congress, 293.” This is a matter easily adjusted in later editions. 


“Physical Education, or the Health-Laws of Nature.”! This is an 
energetic book, written by a man who feels cramped and hindered 
by the physical tendencies of religious abuses; charging, a little 
extravagantly sometimes, to religious ideas that which would remain 
if religion were cast off entirely. Such a strong way of putting the 
warnings of a physician is largely justified by the apathy with which 
any one who sounds the alarm on bad eating, bad drinking, bad 
breathing and bad clothing finds himself received. The intolerant 
laws of the Middle Ages, sometimes brought down to the present day, 
“are denounced in the style of Buckle, from whom many verifications 
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of ascetic cruelty to self and to society are taken. The work has a 
good table of contents. Its chapters treat of “Diet,” “In-door Life,” 
‘“‘Out-door Life,” “Gymnastics,” “Clothing,” “Sleep,” “Recreation,” 
“Remedial Education,” ‘“‘ Hygienic Precautions,” “Popular Fallacies.” 
It is an intensely suggestive book, and cannot fail to awaken profitable 
thought and improve sanitary action in any case where one takes 
interest enough to read it with care. Dr. Oswald does not believe the 
puny condition of the vast majority of city boys is necessary. Mothers 
would find the chapters on clothing, on exercise, and on food profit- 
able, yet most of them would have to lay down the book with some- 
thing of the condemnation that reached David when Nathan said to 
him, “Thou art the man.” The whole work is a vigorous protest 
against conventional abuses, and a plea for Nature’s modes. “If I 
should name the greatest danger of childhood, I would unhesitatingly 
say, Medicine.” ‘Christian mothers reproach themselves with neg- 
lecting their duty to their children if they do not constantly interfere 
with their movements.” “The disease itself is a cry for help. But 
not for drugs. Instead of ‘taking something,’ something ought to be 
done, and oftener something habitually done ought to be omitted.” “If 
the baby won’t stop crying something ought to be done about it. Yes, ° 
and as soon as possible; remove the strait-jacket apparatus, * * * let 
him roll, tumble and kick to his heart’s content, and complete his hap- 
piness by throwing the paregoric bottle out of the window.” Here 
is a warning for children of a larger growth: “I venture the assertion 
that in nineteen out of twenty cases of comatose sunstroke it will be 
found that the victims were persons who had gone to work in the hot 
sun after a meal of greasy viands. One to two P. M. is the sunstroke 
hour.” The pithy final paragraph will end our quotations: “The 
religion of the ancients exalted vice as well as nature. Our present 
religion suppresses nature as well as vice. The religion of the future 
will teach us to distinguish between vice and nature.” 





“ Dictionary of the English Language.”! How can we adequately 
characterize this great quarto, with its almost 2,000 pages, in any 
space at ourcommand? The mere description of its vocabularies of 
usual words, of scripture and of classical names, its geographical lists, 
its philological discussions, the supplements by which the publishers aim 
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’ to meet the constant demand for growth, would occupy more than we 
can command, even without a word of comment. Fortunately, a kind 
of autobiographical note is at hand, most aptly meeting the need. It 
is brief, but it suggests vastly more than it says. It indicates how 
deeply the name of Noah Webster and his work are identified with the 
growth and the education of even our old men. It reminds us how 
the affections of scholars cling about the books which are identified 
with their struggles and their successes. The present honored and 
useful position of the writer is a lesson to youth who feel that they 
have a hard lot, shut off from advantages, to make close friends of 
men whom they can never meet face to face by an intimate association 
with their grand literary achievements, making them private counselors 
in the expression and in the molding of their own best thoughts and 
feelings : 


WASHINGTON, December 17, 1881. 


Webster’s Dictionary has been my vade mecum for more than fifty years. The first book 
that I ever bought, and which was bought with the proceeds of an article produced by me 
on the farm, was a copy of Webster’s School Dictionary. I carried it home from Albany in 
a handkerchief, and prized it almost as highly as I did my Bible. The Dictionary has 
been of incalculable value to the language and literature of this nation. 

(Signed, ) JoserH P. BRADLEY, 
Fustice of Supreme Court, U.S. 


The recognized educational force of Webster through his Dictionary 
in the past is but a hint of what the boys of to-day may make it do 
for the nation in another half century. 





